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Appointments Warant. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate 
poatte | applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF 
yeeueas. le at University ¢ JoRen>. The salary will be 
a year y copies of not more 
than three wAppliatio (twelve copies a Be document), and 
the names of persons to whom reference may be mide, = be 
received at the University, South Kensing:on, 8.W.7, t later 
than first post on WEDNESDAY, February 2", i918, by the | Ly 
signed, from whom further particulars may be oe Appli- 


cations should be marked outside * er hair of Italia: 
E. C, PERRY, Vice. Chancellor. 








ANTED for Government Office work in 
ondon, WOMEN OF BRITISH PARENTAGE AND 
NATIONALITY, between the ages of 22 and 50, capable of 
READING CURRKSPUNDENCE in any of the following 
Languages :- 


(1) German. 

(2) Dutch. 

(3) Scandinavian. 

Applications in writing to Box 99, care of Willings, 
125 Strand, W.C.2. 





Qounty BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON- 
TRENT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


WANTED, to commence duty at once,an ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESS to teach English and History oo = standard of the 
Senior Locals in at least one of th se subje 

bon work will lie almost eatirely on the Girls’ side of the 
schoo 

Commencing salary 1501. per annum, with annual increments 
to 2001. according to scate of salari-s. 

Particulars of education and experience, together with 
maeee and addresses 4 references, to be sent in to i" HARK, 
Head M aster, High Xchool, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, with. ~ 

LU DFORD Fre EMAN, Director ot Mawention. ? 

Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. * 


——_—_»— 





SoutH LANDS | rE RAINING COLLEGE, 


LADY PRINCIPAL arene anes Wesleyan Methodist 
Church.—Application form of Kev — SALT, 130 Horse- 
ferry Koad (third floor), Westminster, 8. W.1 


AST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


LEISTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER REQUIRED for the above-named Mixed 
Secondary School. Salery 2501. per annum, rising by increments 
of 20. to 3501, plus a capitation grant of 5s. per head on the 
average ye (present roll about 120). Applicants must be Uni- 
versity Graduates, or possess other eq ivalent qualifications 
approved by the Board of Education. Eugineering is the im- 
portant industry at Leiston, and preference will be given to 
applicants having a knowledge of this or allied subjects. There 
is an Eagineering Workshop, Woodwork Shop, and Chemicil 
Laboratory attached to the school 

Applications to be made upon Form 23, cxpy of which may be 
obtained from the undersigned not later then FEBRUARY 23. 

Ww TKINS, Secretary. 





Education Office, C »unty am, Ipswich 
January 30, 1918. 








YU Bivessiry OF LONDON. 


EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIPS FOR THE YEAR 1918-19. 

The Senate will proceed to elect EXTERNAL EXAMINERS 
for the Examinations, other than Medical, above Matriculation 
A) for the Year 19/8 19%, as follows :—One in (a) English, (b) Physics, 
(c) Veterinary Pathology, (d' Sociology. (e) Mathematics, (f) 
History, (z) Zool.gy. (B) for the year 1918 as follows.—Two in 
Engineerins (including Theory of Machines and of Structures, 
ene of Materials, Surveying. Hydraulics, and Theory of Heat 

=e. One in Engineering Drawing and Vesign 

The Senate will = proceed to elect EXTEXNAL EXAM- 
INERS in subjec of the Examinations for MEDICAL 
DEGREES for the a 1918-19, as follows: 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES. 
One in Obstetric Medicine. One in Pathology, 
N.B.—Attention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124 
whereby the Senate is required. if practicable, to appoiat at least 

one Examiver wh» is not a Teacher of the University. 

Particulars of the remuneration and duties can be obtained on 
application. 

nannies mast pone in their names to the External Registrar, 

Mr GE» Gor ‘HID, M A., B.Sc, with any attestation of 
their ceatlie aon on may think desirable. by WEDN E8SDAY, 
February 6. 1918, in respect of Examinerships other than Medical 
and by SATURDAY, February 23, 1918, in respect of Medicai 
Examinerships. 

It is perticularly desired by the Senate on no application of 
any kind be made to ite ind:vidual Wembe 

it testimonials are submitted, three capies at least of each 
should ba sent. Original testimonials should not be forwarded in 
any cue. f more than one Examinership is applied for, a 
separate complete application, with copies of testimonials, if any, 
must be forwarded in respect of each. No special form of appli- 
cation is necessary 

University of London, South Kensington, 8. W.7. 


LONDON. 


NOTICE I®8 HEREBY GIVEN.—That the Senate will proceed 
to elect EXAMINERS for the MATRIC ULATION EXAMINA- 
= for the year 1918-19 in the aoe subjects 

One each in (4) “NGLISH, (b) FR nae a, ic) MODERN 
BOR PEAN HISTO?Y AND ENGLIS AISTORY, (dl) 
MA M TARY ace MORE ADVANCED), 
(e) BOTANY. (f) RLEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, (e) ELEMEN: 
TARY PSY+!C4, (hb) GE GRAPAY, GERMAN, (k) LATIN. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


In each of thexe subjects except Botany, German and phy 
there are Two Exami-ers. buy one of the present Examiners is io 
each case eliginie. and offers himself for re election. 

andidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, 
with any attestation of their qu:lifications they may think desir- 
oo by MONDAY, February 11, 1918. (It is putiosiarty desired 
the Senate that no application of any kind be made to its 
ieaividuel members) 

If testimonials are submitted, the originals should not be for- 
b+ din any case. If more than one Kxaminership is ae 

for. a seprrate complete application, bo copies of testimonials, 
if any, must be forw eer in arene each. 
EO. F GhoweH LD. Daternal Registrar. 

University of London, &. Kensi ngton, 8. 

Jeneery 22, 1918. 


THE ATHENZUM 


T. HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD.—A 
‘ resitent WOMAN CLASSICAL TUTOR will be re soquiced in 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1918.—Enquiries, stating qualifications, 
and applications to THE PRINCIPAL 








Gducational. 


CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY OIRCOS, E.C.2. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 
ce SUMMER TERM began 2 APRIL 30. ee is 
given in the principal Lang of the aan and of Africa, and 
in Oriental and African Keli jons and Custo 
For particulars apply to E. DENISON ROBS. Director. 


No. 4626, FEBRUARY, 1918 


Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class Matter. 








Appointment Wacant. 


MEX8O ROUGH AND DISTRICT 
BD SECONDARY SCHOOL 

, WANTED i. * next Term an ART MASTER or MISTRESS. 

wa the salary for men begins at 161/., and 

me by 5i. ayer tear. For women thesalary begins at 131/., and 
rises by 5/. a year to 221/. This scale wili shortly be improved by the 
useof the new grants. Allowance for previous experience. Each 
year of service outside the West Riding area counts as three 
quarters ny a year.—Apply by FEBRUARY. 18 to ISAAC CHIPP, 
School, Mexborough. 











Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS from and into Danish and 


Norwegian are carefully undertaken by JOHN DURWIN, 
Ba. # : Oniversity, 36 stanley Gardens, Belsize 
‘ark, N.W. 








Cype-Writing, Ke. 


QIKES & SIKES, rete -writing Offices, 
Ss 223, Hammersmith Road, W.6 thors’ MSS, : _ Plays and 
Actors’ Parts; General, and 





ap — Faceimile Letters ; ame on he Estab- 
ie 








Susurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4) 
71 and 72 King William Street, E.C.4. 
E.C.3 


CHIEF 
LONDON BRANCHES |™ Bitchin Lane, (Marine and 





CLAIMS PAID EXCKED.......... £34,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 











AUTHORS’ MSS. of every kind accurately 
and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. Research. 
Cataloguing. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Greac 
Elms . Bromiley, Kent. 








Catalogues. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT and 
R0OLD. Best cash prices. CATALOGUES sent post free.— 
R. ATKINSON, 97 sunderland Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared 


to consider and place MSS. fer early publication. Literary 
work of all kiads dealt with by experts who place Authors’ 
interests first. Twenty years’ experience. Please note Fad 
address :—93 & 94 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 








For Sale. 


ARGE GIRLS’ DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL IN MIDLANDS, established by Principal twenty 
years ago. Excellent situation; most suitable premises; pro- 
perty of vendor. Would sell or let, Favourable terms will be 
arranged for speedy pena Ses Box 6846, ‘The Athenzeum,” 
10 Adelphi Terrace, 2. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








A number of copies of ‘ The 
Atheneum’ for January, 1917, are 
required. The Manager will be 
pleased to hear from readers who 
have copies of this issue for disposal. 
A good price will be paid for these 


copies. 
* * * 


In view of the necessity for econo- 
mizing paper, we shall be glad if our 
readers will either become direct 
subscribers or place a regular order 
with a newsagent. 

Subscription rate, 14s. per annum, 
post free. 





with a desire to eat more. 
stomach, be it most agreeable to the palate.” 


‘To CURE-—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired— 
** blue ” 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 
This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy 
for constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 


A Jrdicious Rule.—‘‘ 1st. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table 

2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your 

These rules have been adopted in principle by 

all dietitians of eminence, and we recommend their use. 

“ALITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.”’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 


a little 





Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE MEN REPATRIATED FROM 
GERMANY IN JANUARY SAID: 


“We should never have lived through it but 


for the food parcels from home. It is the 
people in England who have kept us alive.’ 


HINK what this means—lives saved, and brave men who would have otherwise 


» OO @ 


o 





died were able to return to their homes and enjoy the welcome of their friends. 


VW ILL you help to make bearable the existence of those who still remain 
Prisoners in the hands of an unscrupulous foe ? 


Kindly send a Donation at once to the Founder— 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


THE ROYAL SAVOY 





Registered under the War Charitics Act. 











JOSHUA ROWNTREE 


By S. ELIZABETH ROBSON. 
With Introduction by Dr. RENDEL HARRIS. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net- 


Josuua Rowntree was one of the chief 
workers in the Anti-Opium, Temperance, 
and Peace Causes, a close student of 
Irish affairs, and Member of Parliament 
for Scarborough from 1886-1892. His 
life, sympathetically portrayed by his 
niece, Miss S. E. Robson, is full of 
natural charm both in its local and 
national aspects. The foreword by the 
eminent scholar, Dr. Rendel Harris, 
happily summarises striking aspects of 
Mr. Rowntree’s personality. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD.. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.I. 








ASSOCIATION President : 


THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF Vice-President : 


LADY PHYLLIS WINDSOR CLIVE. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. Chairman : 


Mr. D. N. SHAW. 


Authorized by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 


SPIRITUAL REFORMERS 


BY 
RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt, 


Octavo, 9s. net. 





In this volume Prof. Jones traces a religious move- 
ment of a deeply interesting character, as a great side 
current of the Reformation, and in doing so gives to his 
readers the results of original research in the lives and 
writings of a number of extraordinarily interesting mystics 
who were at the same time humanists. The four chapters 
devoted to Jacob Boehme contain the latest and best account 
of that shoemaker prophet of Silesia. 


The Nation describes this work.as a charming and very 
valuable book. 


Other reviewers of ‘Spiritual Reformers’ and its com- 
panion volume, ‘Studies in Mystical Religion,’ by the same 
author, speak of the ability and interest with which the 
work has been done; its stimulating power, and the 
storehouse of material of the best historical and literary 
character to be found in the volume. 


London: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 
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“We should like to see this little book 
printed in millions of copies at the national 
expense, and carried into every household 
in this Country.” — Zhe Spectator, Oct, 20. 


AMERICA 


o a + 


FREEDOM 


being the Statements of 


President Wilson 


on the War, 
With a Preface by 


The Right Hon. 


VISCOUNT GREY 


(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 1906-16) 








Price Is. net. Post free Is. 2d. 





London : 


THE ATHENAEUM LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 


10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 


and 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD. 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 
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Second Edition now Ready. 





A Century of 
British Foreign Policy. 


By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., 


AND THE 


REV. CANON J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2/6 net, post free 2/8. 





The two Essays contained in this volume were 
written at the suggestion of the Council for the 
Study of International Relations. It was felt that 
there was considerable need for a concise treatment. 
of British Foreign Policy during the last century 
Mr. Gooch and Canon Masterman have supplied 
this need. The book will be found of value to all 
who desire to understand the development of British 
Foreign Relations. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS : 


**¢ A Century of British Foreign Policy’ is an admirable little 
book—concise, well arranged, well combined.” — 7he Nation. 


‘War, however, has brought a revulsion in feeling; and 
there will be a general welcome for the little book of only just 
over 100 pages in which Mr. Gooch and Canon Masterman 
undertake to enlighten the ignorance of the British public, and 
to show how simple and straightforward in its broad lines has 
been British foreign policy in the last hundred vears.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, 


**In this the authors set before us in simple style and with 
admirable clearness of exposition the main motives and intentions 
of British statesmen for the last ceotury and a-half.’’ 

W. L. Courtney in 7he Daily Telegraph. 


‘“*Mr. G. P. Gooch and Canon J. H. B. Masterman have 
done a useful piece of work in writing ‘A Century of British 
Foreign Policy.’ One may differ from some of the judgments 
of the authors—though they are unusually fair-minded—but as 
a brief survey of important events their book is admirable.” 

Daily News and Leader. 


** This little book should be particularly useful for refreshing 
the memory of readers who are fairly familiar with the general 
history of the period covered.” — 7ke Guardian. 


. ‘* Both authors have the historic instinct, and have won reputa- 
tions as historians.” —Sheffield 7clegraph. 
planes this grave, thorough, and impartial review of the 
currents of foreign policy which have brought us to the World- 
War.”—Plymouth Western Mercury. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE COUNCIL FOR THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BY 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1. 
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6d. net ; by post 7d. 


AFTER 
THE WAR 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Author of ‘Letters from John Chinaman,’ 
* Justice and Liberty, 
‘A Modern Symposium, &c. 


This pamphlet has had a very large 
circulation, has elicited columns of 
praise and blame in the Press, and 
has been the text of innumerable 
sermons, favourable and otherwise. 


SOME PRESS REMARKS: 


The Times. —‘* It supports and adumbrates 
the policy of a League of Peace, based on 
Treaty, and sanctioned by force and economic 
pressure.” 

The Friend.—‘* In our view it is, without 
exception, the most helpful statement yet issued 
on the subject of a constructive peace policy.” 

Birmingham Gazette.—“* Few menare better 


@ qualified to deal luminously with the problem 


of the creation of a wise and liberal spirit than 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, the distinguished philo- 
sophic thinker and writer.” 

Sheffield Independent.—‘* The most interest- 
ing and less controversial part of the pamphlet 
is the discussion of the problem which awaits 
peace-loving people after the War has passed 
into history.” 

“© E.” in Lrish Homestead. —** Mr. Dickin- 
son’s views are intelligible, noble, and in 
accord with the practices and ideals growing 
up in many European democracies as a result 
of their union in Co-operative Societies. 
These ideals will finally conquer.” 

The Economist. —‘** All serious attempts to 
show the way to a lasting peace are welcome, 
and Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s new pamphlet 
is all the more so, because he does not pursue 


@ his ideals regardless of facts.” 


Cambridge Rewiew.—‘It is much to be 


® hoped that Mr. Dickinson’s pamphlet will 


find many readers and make many converts ; 
and that its appeal to people to think soberly 
and sanely concerning the future will not be 
drowned in the waves of prejudice and passion. 
Sete If the young men respond, it is by no 
means inconceivable that, having saved Eng- 
land by their energy, they will save Europe 
by their wisdom.” 


AFTER THE WAR 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 
Post free, 7d. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 
13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.4. 
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Oxford University Press 
TREASURES OF THE MAGI. 


A Study of Modern Zoroastrianism. By 
JAMES HOPE MOULTUN. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Religious Quest of India Series. ) 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE 
GATE. Historical Lectures on the Serbs. 
By R. G. D. LAFFAN, C.F. Crown 8vo, 


58. net. 


HISTORIES OF BELLIGERENTS 
SERIES. 


JAPAN: The Rise of a Modern 
Power. By ROBERT P. PURTER. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
53. net. 








THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE FOR THE 
COMING TIME. 
A Series of Handbooks for the People. Price 
ls. net each in paper cover, or in cloth, ls. 6d. 
net each. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS AND 
THE CHURCH. The Rev. G. E. 
EGERTON SWANN, B.A. 


TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA 
OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 


COLERIDGE.  Witha Note on Coleridge 
by COVENTRY PATMORE. Post 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Complete Catalogue on application. 











London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C.4. 
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G. BELL & SONS, Lr. 








For the Well-being of the World. 





“A steadfast concert for 
peace can never be main- 
tained except by a part- 
nership of Democratic 
Nations.’”” — PRESIDENT 
WILSON. 


“A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS.” 


HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD. 





This Book should be read by 
every thinking man and 
woman. It explains, in a 
clear and direct manner, 
how a League of Nations 
may guarantee the security 
of Europe from further wars. 


NOW READY, 366 pp. and Maps, 
5s. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. net. 


London: Headley Bros., Publishers, 
Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 


ORDER A COPY TO-DAY. 


BOOKS BY MR. G. D. H. COLE. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN INDUSTRY. 


By G. D. H. COLE, Feliow of er 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘The World 
of Labour.’ 438. 6d. net. 

In this book, which may be regarded as a con- 
tribution to industrial reconstruction, Mr- Cole 
approaches the problem of industry from a stand- 
point that is at once theoretical and practical. 
Especial attention is given to the Trade Union 
movement and the effect of the war upon it. It is 
a book addressed to all who care for Labour or for 
the future of freedom in this country. 


THE WORLD OF LABOUR 


By G. D. H. COLE, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With a Frontispiece 
by WILL DYSON. Revised and 
cheaper re-issue. 33. net. 


** The most inform vtive and the best written book 
on the Labour problem we have ever read.” 
English Review. 


NATIONAL GUILDS. 


An Enquiry into the Wage System and 
the Way Out. By S. G. HOBSON. 
With an Introduction by A. R. ORAGE, 
Crown 8vo, 5a. net. 

“A well-written, well-arranged and attractive 
book, setting forth the whole argument.. It is an 
advantage to have so lucid and so complete an ex- 
position of a scheme which ...many people are 
tinding so attractive.”—New Statesman. 


THE COLLECTIVIST 
STATE IN THE MAKING, 


By E. DAVIES, Chairman of the Rail- 








way Nationalization Society. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 
‘“‘Of high interest and real value .. contains a 


short but able analysis of the causes which make 
for the spread of collectivism.”—The Times. 

“Mr. Davies has made a compilation that is 
worthy of himself and his subject.”—New Age. 


A RATIONAL 
WAGES SYSTEM. 


Some Notes on the Method of Paying 
the Worker a Reward for Efficiency 
in Addition to Wages. By HENRY 
ATKINSON, Memb. Instit. of Mechani- 
cal Engineers ; Engineer Expert to the 
Mixed Tribunal, Cairo. 1s. net, paper ; 
ls. 6d. net. cloth. 

‘Certainly deserves the earnest consideration of 
masters and men ....we trust this book will sell by 
the hundreds of thousands, for it deals boldly 
with topics too many people try to shelve as dis- 
agreeable.”—T'he Practical Engineer. 


DOWNWARD PATHS. 


An Enquiry into the Causes which 
contribute to the making of the Prosti- 
tute. With a Foreword by A. MAUDE 
ROYDEN. 3s. net. 

‘*The authors treat their very difficult and com- 


plicated problem with sympathy, earnestness, and 
moderation.” — The Spectator. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Being the Result ot an Enquiry by the 
Women’s Industrial Council. Edited 
byC. V. BUTLER. With an additional 
Chepter by Lady WILLOUGHBY DE 
BROKE. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 














YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2. 








| 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Lto 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT? DAWSON, Author 
of ‘The Evolution of Modern Germany.’ 
Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 
“To students who wish to probe heneath the 
surface of things this able analysis should prove 
exceedingly helpful.”—Scotsman. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


By the late EARL OF CROMER, VISCOUNT 
HALDANE, the BISHOP OF EXETER, 
PROF. ALFRED MARSHALL, and others. 
Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTE DAWSON. 
7s. 6d. net. Third Impression. 
“Valuable, clear, sober, and judicial "—The Times 
**A book of real national importance ; the value 
may very well prove to be incalculable.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


By J. A. HOBSON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“An original criticism of society as well as a 
summons to democracy to save itself.” — Daily News. 
* Keen, acute, acrid criticisms of existing social 
practices and institutions.”— Times. 
** Written by one to whom ‘democracy’ is not a 
mere catchword.”—Glasgow Herald. 


TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
“A virile and practicable discourse that should be 
in the hands of every trade unionist.” --Shefield 
ludependent, 


A DYING EMPIRE 


By BOGUMIL VOSNJAK. With a Preface 
by T. P. OCONNOR. M.LP. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 63, net. With map. (Jan. 29) 
In this account of the Dying Empire of Austria 
the Author has tried to describe the socialogi:al 
factors in the breakdown of the Hapsburg Empire, 
and to show that ia the fabric of a ‘* Central 
Enrope” is closely woven the idea of a predomi- 
nating Pan-Germanisn. 


THE FREE PRESS 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. Postage4d. (Jan. 2%.) 
anne the evils of a great modern Capitalist 
Tess. 


OLD WORLDS FOR NEW 
By ARTHUR J. PENTY. Cr 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


“A wide challenge to the progress of the modern 
world.” —New Statesman. 


THE CAMP SCHOOL 


By MARGARET McMILLAN, C.B.E. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

“ Describes in inspiring language the work done 
hy two noble women. The desperate character ef 
the work and the devotion required for it are 
plainly set forth.” — Education. 


THE MAKING OF WOMEN: 


Oxford Essays in Feminism. 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN and others. Edited 
by VICTOR GOLLANCZ. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“A brilliant book, writtea in a style the reverse 
of controversial. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
serions and responsible contributions to an entranc- 
ing subject which has been written.”— The Common 
auce, 


BERNARD SHAW: fis worw"™? 
* HIS WORK. 
By HERBERT SKIMPOLE, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Jan. 29. 
A new view pvint of Shaw the Man, not asa 

living legenii but as a very contemporary humin 
being. There are keen and clear-cut analyses of 
the Shavian plays. 


THE LAND: a Plea. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Deiy 8vo, 6d. net. 


And Some Subjects of the Day and the War, 
By L. LIND-AF-TIAGEBY. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 

* It is really rather jolly of a women to write so 
racily and humourously about reformers and cranks 
as she does, while frankly admitting that she has 
*crankled and crinkled’ herself.” — St. James’ 
Gazette. 


NEW BOOKS 
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THE ROMANCE OF 


COMMERCE. 
By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


**This enthusiastic and scholarly book. 
Mr. Selfridge has crammed into his pages 
the results of much research.” 

Evening Standard. 


IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. 
By THOMAS F. PLOWMAN. Iillus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES 
By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo, 
53. net. 

A rapid, impressionistic cinema survey 
of England in war time, its dominating per- 
sonalities, its social and political tendenci»s, 
as seen by a shrewd American journalist 
who writes racily and humorously on even 
the dullest sociological facts. 


THE BEST 6s. NOVELS 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME. 
By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of 
‘The Smiths of Surbiton,’ ‘The Gay 
Life,’ &c. [Second Hiition. 

“The charming people, the Smiths of 

Surbiton, claim our weleome once more, 

more charming than ever. Mr. Keble 

Howard has imbued his latest work with 

more than usual of his distinctive style.” 

Daily Graphic. 





STEALTHY TERROR. 
By JOHN FERGUSON. An ingenious 
story written in the vein of John 
Buchan’s ‘ Thirty-Nine Steps.’ 

**One of the best thrillers we have read 
for a long time—a super-thriller.”’ 
Daily Graphic 

HIS JOB. 

By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author 

of ‘The Life of John Wilkes,’ &c. 


“MR. MANLEY.” 
sy G. I. WHITHAM. 
** Th» book displays a story-teller’s gift.” 
Morning Post. 


THE WANDERER ON A 


THOUSAND HILLS. 
Ry EDITH WHERRY, Author of ‘ The 
Red Lantern.’ 

Edith Wherry’s intimate knowledge of 
Chinese life made her first novel, ‘The Red 
Pantern,’ one of the most romantic and true 
stories of China ever written. The present 
story is even more beautiful and romantic, 
and incidentally depicts real Chinese life 
with a truth that has rarely been excelled, 











JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 











THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT: 


Chapters in the Psychology of Insects. 


By J. H. FABRE. With 16 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

A selection for popular reading of the most striking 
chapters and passages in Fabre’s ‘Souvenirs Entomo- 
logiques’ on the wonderful phenomena of instinct in 
the insect world. It gives the general reader the creamy 
of Fabre’s observations on instinct, with the mininum 
of technical detail. 


BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE: 


Revolution or Reconstruction. 

By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Cloth, 8s. 6d.. 
net. [Shortly. 
The author deals in a vigorous and independent way’ 
with the problems of demoblization, industrial control,. 
taxation, agricultural reform and small holdings, the 
probable effects of the war in foreign countries, the 
foreign policy of the future, and the reaction of Euro- 

pean politics on British problems. 


WHAT I KNOW: 


Court and Diplomacy in Austria 
and Germany. 
By COUNTESS OLGA LEUTRUM. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. { Shortly. 
In this bock Countess Leutrum gives her memories 
of many important personages. including Baron dg 
Staal, Count Miinster Tisza, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
Count Berchtold, Jagow, and others, and records her 
impressions of the state of feeling before the war in 


high diplomatic circles in Austria and elsewhere, tbus- 


shedding light on the causes of the great conflagration. 


POLITICS & PERSONALITIES.. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. [Second Impression 
** Like most of Mr. Russell’s books, this new volume 
is rich in political principle and memory, in detai!s 
about leading men of the immedivte past, and in con- 
stitutional knowledge.”—The Times. 
**From start to finish it is in its author’s best and 
ripest manner.”— Daily Telegraph. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE: 


A Centenary Memorial. 

Edited by BUTLER WOOD, and with an Intro- 

duction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. With many 

Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d, net. 

[Second Impression. 
“A memorial to a popular favourite could hardly 

take a better, and certainly not a more accessible, form 
than this.”— Westminster Gazette. 


CHATS ON OLD CLOCKS. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of ‘Chats om 
Cottages and Farmhouse Furniture,’ &c. With 
Frontispiece and 80 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. 
(The ‘Chats’ Series.) 

‘Designed primarily as a practical handbook for 
the use of collectors, it is also a volume of singular 
interest for the general reader.” — Daily Graphic 

** Charmingly written and illustrated.”—The Outlook. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE STUCCO HOUSE. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of ‘ Mendel, 
&ec. Cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Cannan can delve into the human soul ant 
reveal its tragedies. He knows the heart's bitterness. 
His is a gift distinct from pithos and even from sym- 
pathy. Through it, squalor and degradation take their 
places no less than beauty in the divine scheme of 
creation, and the last chapters of * The Stucco House 
rise to the quiet majesty of truth.”— Daily News. 


MULBERRY SPRINGS. 


By MARGARET STORRS TURNER. 6s. 
A new volume in Unwin’s ** First Novel ” Library. 


Send for a copy of Mr. Fishsar Unwin’s latest 
Announcement List. Post free on application, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Comments. 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on war 

aims, approved before publication by 

Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey, met 
with a friendly reception from Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr. Philip Snowden, on the 
one hand, and from The Times on the other. 
A large section of the press executed a remark- 
able volte- face, whilst the pacificists warmly 
applauded the moderation of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech. The terms he set forth have been 
welcomed by our Allies, and apparently are 
regarded by the Central Empires as a sign of 
weakness. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S statement was excellent 
in tone and substance, and dealt more sym- 
pathetically with Russia than Mr. Lloyd George 
did, whilst his reference to the League of 
Nations was more explicit. The Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress, the 
Executive of the Labour Party, and the Co- 
operative Parliamentary Representative Com- 
mittee, typifying the forces of British 
democracy, gave a hearty welcome to President 
Wilson’s declaration, in a published statement 
which should convince the militarists that the 
people of this country are waging a war of 
freedom, and not a war of exploitation. This 
document deserves wide publicity. It is printed 
in full on p. 94 of this issue. 


The Times has uttered the threat that “ if 
Germany refuses to accept the inevitable, she 
can never hope to obtain the offer of such a 
reasoned settlement again.” If this statement 
has any meaning at all, it surely is that our 
terms are to be what we can extract without 
regard to principles. If Mr. Lloyd George’s 
terms are such as are demanded on grounds of 
justice and freedom, we can ask neither more nor 
less. The Times appears to have in view a 
schedule of demands to be made upon Germany, 
increasing in severity the longer the War 
continues. This is the unadulterated policy 


of “ Might is Right.” 


SIncE the article on ‘ New Men for the New 
Policy ’ was writtcn events have strengthened 
the argument for the changes there proposed. 
The situation which has arisen over the Man- 
Power Bill—due in part, we fear, to mishandling 
by Sir Auckland Geddes—is of the gravest 
possible kind. The causes of the trouble are 
many, but it is certain that one of the str. ngest 
is the feeling that the Government is not utilizing 
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every opportunity of bringing an early and 
honourable peace. The Government is, there- 
fore, mistrusted. But there is an even more 
cogent reason for a change in the personnel of 
the War Cabinet. The strikes in Germany and 
Austria are significant as an expression of a 
popular peace movement in the enemy countries. 
It is next to impossible to gauge the depth of 
this movement, but it may be the beginning of 
the real overthrow of militarism, if circum- 
stances foster its development. There is a 
chance for Britain to put itself at the head of a 
great international democratic movement, but 
it can only do this with a Government com- 
manding the respect of the working-class 
movements of Europe, not only in Germany 
and Austria, but in France and Italy, and, by 
no means least, in Russia. Unless some such 
development takes place, the War may end 
in anarchy. 


THE Lords by a large majority (132 to 
42) have declared in favour of _pro- 
portional representation. After its very 
limited acceptance by the House of Commons, 
the latter could hardly, at the bidding of the 
Upper House, agree to the general adoption of 
proportional representation, and has rejected 
the Lords’ amendment. 


THE House of Lords defeated Earl Loreburn’s 
amendment against Woman Suffrage. The 
debate covered the usual arguments for and 
against the extension of the franchise. The 
amendment was rejected—fortunately for the 
House of Lords —by 134 votes to 71. A 
further amendment designed to overthrow the 
women’s vote was also defeated. Politicians 
will, therefore, have to reckon in future with 
6,000,000 woman voters. 


MR. FISHER at the opening of the session 
introduced the Education (No. 2) Bill under the 
ten minutes’ rule. The educational clauses of 
the original Bill remain unaltered. The modi- 
fications which have been introduced are almost 
entirely confined to the administrative clauses. 
Mr. Fisher admitted that objection had been 
taken to his first Bill on the ground that “ some 
of the administrative clauses lodge an excessive 
degree of power in the hands of the Board at 
Whitehall.” These objections have been met, 
leaving the purely educational clauses practically 
unaltered. There is, therefore, no need to 
outline its main provisions, which have previously 
been dealt with in our columns. 


THE Labour Party Conference at Nottingham 
showed considerable interest in education, and 
strengthened a resolution on the subject which 
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came before it—surely, a good sign. In the 
meantime, one of the new employers’ organ- 
izations has, we understand, adopted a pro- 
gramme of education from the capitalist point 
of view. 


THE discussion in Parliament of national 
expenditure cut little ice. The “ conscription of 
wealth” in the form of a levy on capital was 
characterized by Mr. Bonar Law as an academic 
question. Mr. Asquith, with intense seriousness, 
declared that the country would never repudiate 
the National Debt. It was more or less agreed 
as a general, or we might say an “ academic ” 
proposition, that more money should be raised 
by taxation, and less by loans. In the mean- 
time, financial interests, without having any 
constructive policy of their own with regard to 
the future, are apparently fearful of Bolstevism, 
and are trembling in their shoes lest a levy on 
capital or even the repudiation of the debt should 
be the price they must pay to buy off revolu- 
tion. 


A MEETING was recently held in London, 
under the auspices of the British Workers’ 
League, to protest against the proposals of the 
Labour Party with regard to the future of the 
German colonies. Letters of apology were read 
from the Earl of Selborne, Lord Sydenham, 
Lord Beresford, Sir Harry Johnston, and others ; 
whilst Col. Sir John McCall, Agent-General 
for Tasmania, Major Leggett (East Africa), Mr. 
H. Wilson Fox, M.P., Sir John Taverner, the 
Hon. F. M. B. Fisher (ex-Minister of Customs, 
New Zealand), Mr. E. Saunders (South Africa), 
and Mr. J. A. Seddon addressed the meeting. 
This is truly a goodly array of “ workers.” 


Tue Order of the British Empire has been 
lavished upon a further 1,500 people. Judging 
from the names of the recipients of this “‘ honour ” 
and the services they have rendered to the 
Empire, we see no good reason why it should not 
have been given to 15,000 or 150,000. 


WE would draw the attention of our readers 
to the white paper recently published, giving a 
list of commissions and committees set up to deal 
with questions which will arise at the close of 
the War. 

Le 

THE Local Government Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction has issued a Report 
on the Poor Law. In general the Committee 
proposes to ‘‘ break up the Poor Law.”’ In view 
of the importance of the Report we hope to deal 
with its recommendations at greater length next 
month. 
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New Men for the New Policy. 


HE War has entered upon a new phase 

with the statement of aims made by 

Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson. 
Without such a declaration the prosecution 
of the War and the prosecution of peace were 
alike impossible, and we have no doubt that 
both statesmen had each of these factors in 
mind. In common with others we have re- 
peatedly urged the necessity for a declaration 
of peace aims—in other words, for a statement 
showing how the principles so _ eloquently 
expounded by Mr. Asquith were to be applied 
to the facts of the situation. 

It is idle to deny that the speeches of members 
of the Government, the personnel of the War 
Cabinet, and the wild claims of certain sections 
of the press have given rise to the fear that the 
War is being prosecuted for ends other than 
those which rallied the people all but unani- 
mously in August, 1914. Whilst this suspicion 
was growing, greater demands were being made 
upon the people, and there was more than 
sufficient cause for “unrest.” The entry of 
America into the War, from obviously dis- 
interested motives, probably stemmed for a 
time the rising tide of mistrust, but Sir Edward 
Carson’s presence in the War Cabinet* could 
not be ignored. He stood as the symbol of a 
school of thought with which the average man 
had no sympathy. 

The Labour Party meanwhile formulated a 
policy which after revision came before a special 
Conference in December last, not as a programme 
to be verbally adopted, but as a statement 
broadly expressing the general view of Labour 
on the whole situation. That document, which 
was agreed to, made it perfectly clear that 
British Labour regarded the War as a war of 
principle and that they were opposed to the 
imperialist militarist school. After the Con- 
ference the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party and the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress met the Prime Minister. 
At this meeting there was, it appears, a frank 
discussion, which cannot have failed to impress 
Mr. Lloyd George. Moreover, the turn of 
events in Russia was a factor of the highest 
importance. ‘The Bolsheviks had not only de- 
clared their policy, but entered into negotiations 
with the enemy Governments. 


* Since this was written Sir Edward Carson has resigned 


dis seat in the War Cabinet. 


A statement of war aims, then, became 
imperative if the Entente Powers were not to 
appear to Russia and the neutral world as a 
horde of Never-Endians. ‘The policy of Labour 
and the Russian situation were each of them 
sufficiently weighty considerations to convince 
the Government, or at any rate the Prime 
Minister, of the need for a new move. But 
the matter was precipitated by Sir Auckland 
Geddes’s man-power policy. We cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the statement of war aims 
was prepared as an indispensable preliminary to 
any serious consideration by Labour of further 
proposals for providing more soldiers—proposals 
which, from the industrial point of view, must 
mean more dilution and added difficulties when 
the War is over. 

We are not in this connexion concerned with 
the substance of the statement made by the 
Prime Minister to the trade unions. It is 
sufficient to observe that, whilst it is in a large 
measure the result of Labour activities, it has 
met with general approval. If the terms outlined 
do not commend themselves to the enemy 
Powers as a basis of negotiation, then the Central 
Empires will be recognized universally for what 
they are and the War will proceed—so far as 
the peoples of the West are concerned, with 
greater determination than ever before, provided, 
however, that the conduct of the War 1s in 
keeping with the spirit animating the declaration 
of its aims. 

It is here that we come to the crux of the 
matter. ‘The rank-and-file of the people of this 
country are solidly behind Mr. Lloyd George 
and President Wilson because their faith has 
been renewed in the cause for which they are 
fighting. But they cannot be relied on to throw 
their remaining energies into the work that lies 
at hand unless the War is carried on in a new 
spirit, and the conduct of affairs is in keeping 
with the principles which lie behind the recent 
British and American pronouncements. The 
present Government has not, nor can it ever 
have, the confidence of workpeople. Sir Edward 
Carson, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Mr. George Barnes have done their 
best "according to their lights, but those lights 
are not the lights of the majority of people. 
Even Mr. Barnes appears to have forfeited the 
support of his fellow trade unionists. Whatever 
qualities the members of the War Cabinet may 
possess, people do not regard them as safe 
custodians of democracy. 
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Will the Prime Minister boldly face the 
situation and dispense with the services of his 
colleagues—some of whom may have rendered 
signal services in one connexion or other—in 
order to bring into real co-operation the forces 
of Labour, without whom the War cannot be 
carried on? To urge that Labour men do not 
represent the nation warrants the obvious reply 
that neither do the present members of the War 
Cabinet. The trade union and Labour leaders 
represent a large and more articulate and 
coherent body of people than any other leaders 
in the country. Labour, more than any other 
force in the country, has succeeded in clarifying 
the issues of the War. The real strain of the 
last stages of the struggle must inevitably be 
borne in the main by the common people. 
Clearly, they are entitled to a direct part in the 
determination of national policy. Mr. Barnes in 
the War Cabinet and a few Labour men scattered 
in other departments of State are not sufficient. 
They exert little appreciable impression on the 
general trend of policy, and by their presence in 
a Government give a semblance of strong 
popular colour to the Administration which it 
has not, in fact, possessed. 

We can understand a reluctance on the part 
of Labour representatives to step into positions 
of responsibility during the later stages of the 
War, and at a time when to the blunders of the 
past, and the inevitable difficulties and hardships 
of war, are added the results of prolonged and 
increasing strain. And the rank-and-file would 


Programmes 


E have now definitely entered into 

W that overlapping period when, though 

the War be not yet won, thoughts are 
being turned to the great question of the werld 
after the War. Out of the general welter cf 
hopes and fears, from the clash of conflicting 
views, from the efforts to correlate ideals with 
reasonable possibilities, there are emerging general 
policies, capable of being crystallized into fre- 
grammes. 

‘I.abour and the New Social Order : a Report 
on Reconstruction,’ published by the Labour 
Party,* is intended for discussion by the con- 
stituent organizations with a view to adoption 
at a later date. This document, therefore, may 
be regarded as the basis of Labour Party policy. 
Whilst this was in the press there appeared in 


* 13d. post free from the Labour Party Office, 1 Victor'a 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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certainly object to their leaders taking office 
under conditions which gave them only sham 
power. But we suggest that those leaders 
who still wield authority in the Labour world 
should be given real power, by being given seats 
in the War Cabinet. For the present members 
we would ask Mr. Lloyd George to substitute 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. Arthur. Henderson, Mr. 
Robert Smillie, and Mr. J. H. Thomas. Mr. 
Clynes is now a member of the Government as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, Mr. Henderson was a member of the War 
Cabinet, and both Mr. Smillie and Mr. ‘Thomas 
have previously been invited to join the Govern- 
ment. They are, therefore, all men considered 
by the Prime Minister to be worthy of office. 
They are, moreover, men of unquestioned 
prestige and authority. With these should be 
associated in other offices some of the younger 
men, partly because they are in close touch with 
the newer ideas which are simmering in the 
minds of their generation, and partly because 
the War is a young men’s war and the peace 
must be a young men’s peace. 

No one who faces the facts squarely can 
resist the conclusion that the conduct of the 
War and the preparations for the peace which 
will follow it must pass more and more under 
the control of Labour and democratic forces. 
The time is now surely come when the repre- 
sentatives of those upon whom the very con- 
tinuance of the War depends should succeed 
to the direction of affairs. 


and Policies. 


The Contemporary Review for January an article 
by Mr. Runciman on ‘ The Radical Outlook,’ 
followed some days later by Mr. Asquith’s 
speech to the London Liberal Federation. But 
whilst ‘ Labour and the New Social Order’ is 
the report of a sub-committee of the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, and is, more- 
over, a fairly elaborate and detailed statement, 
the two Liberal pronouncements stand on quite 
a different footing. Mr. Asquith’s speech was 
concerned rather with the headlines of a policy 
than with the policy itself, and Mr. Runciman’s 
article, which may or may not have official 
backing, though containing an embryo policy, 
can hardly be regarded as a clear-cut programme. 
ov close comparison between the Liberal and 
Labour policies might, therefore, be deemed 
somewhat unfair. In the statements before us, 
however, there is sufficient material to enable us 
in a general way to throw into relief the common 
elements and points of departure. 
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On one point at least there is a large measure 
of common ground :— 

“ The three great freedoms—freedom of person, freedom 
of opinion and its expression in speech, and freedom of 
trade—have been suspended during the War [says Mr. 
Runciman], and each of these must be regained when the 
War is over.” 


‘The Labour Party Report runs :— 


‘The first condition of democracy is effective personal 
freedom. This has suffered so many encroachments during 
the War that it is necessary to state with clearness that the 
complete removal of all the war-time restrictions on freedom 
of speech, freedom of publication, freedom of the press, 
freedom of travel, and freedom of choice of place of residence 
and kind of employment must take place the day after 
peace is declared.” 


Thus far there is substantial agreement. 

Again, on the question of Free Trade the 
two parties appear to march together :— 

“ There is nothing in any lesson taught by the War,” 
Mr. Asquith informed the London Liberal Federation, 
“to impair our faith in Free Trade as an indispensable 
condition of the prosperity and progress of a country 
situated like ours.” 

Mr. Runciman’s view is clear from the quotation 

iven above. Food, he says, “ must be freed 
rom all imposts; every impediment must be 
removed from its import.” The Labour Party’s 
policy is expressed more forcibly :— 

“We definitely repudiate all proposals for a Protective 
Tariff, in whatever specious guise they may be cloaked.... 
We shall strenuously oppose any taxation, of whatever kind, 
which would increase the price of food or of any other 
necessary of life.” 

On the international side also there is general 
agreement. Whilst Mr. Asquith referred in his 
speech only to “ a new international polity based 
upon our own Liberal ideals of freedom and 
equality,” Mr. Runciman is more explicit :— 

“We look forward to the days of peace with hope [he 

says] only in so far as we have confidence in a League of 
Nations, bound together by moral standards as well as 
by self-interest, to protect the world against any and every 
aggressor and against the exploiters of conscription and 
armaments in every country.” 
The Labour Party pins its faith to “‘ a Universal 
League or Society of Nations,”’ with much more 
comprehensive powers than Mr. Runciman con- 
templates. 

This is the beginning of real differences in 
the lengths to which the two parties are prepared 
to go. On most other questions the Liberal 
proposals, so far as we know them, are modest 
where they are not uncertain. The programme 
of the Labour Report aims at a comprehensive- 
ness to which neither Mr. Asquith’s speech nor 
Mr. Runciman’s article would lay any claims. 
But where the same topics are handled there is a 
boldness of conception about the Labour pro- 
gramme which is lacking in the Liberal pro- 
nouncements. ‘Take, for example, the two 
parallel proposals with regard to the miaimum 
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wage. The former asks specifically for three 
things—the amendment of the Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Act, the perpetuation of the 
legal-wage clause of the new Corn Law, and the 
extension of an amended Trade Boards Act to 
“all industrial employments in which any 
considerable number of those employed obtain 
less than 30s. per week.” Mr. Asquith, on the 
other hand, referred approvingly to the agri- 
cultural minimum wage; and Mr. Runciman 
thinks ‘‘ we should go further than the Liberal 
proposals of the past.”” Leaving aside organized 
Labour, which, it is contended, can look after 
itself, he says : “‘ The rest are either unorganized 
ot weakly organized. For the former, I would 
set up machinery by which they could have 
secured to them a minimum wage.” 

Take, again, the question of industrial control. 
Mr. Asquith is clearly ahead of Mr. Runciman :— 

““T am not one of those [he said! who think that the 
experience of the War lends encouragement to the ideal of 
a general and direct control by the State of the production 
and distribution of commodities. But the elimination of 
what is now called ‘ profiteering’ on the part of those who 
are able to exploit for their own benefit, and at the expense 
of the community, what is or can be made a monopoly, 
offends no principle of justice or social expediency.” 


Mr. Runciman sees only the evils of control :— 


** Showers of Controllers have descended on our industries, 
and rules and regulations and permits have impeded our 
commercial machinery, hampering the free flow of intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and scientific adventure.” 


We will not pause to examine this view, but 
proceed to his conclusion : “‘ Freedom of internal 
industry and internal trade are no less important 
than fieedom of external trade and of inter- 
national exchange.’’ Mr. Runciman’s goal 1s, 
therefore, the return of competition. The Labour 
Party, on the other hand, press for “ the im- 
mediate Nationalization of Railways, Mines, and 
the production of Electrical Power,” the expro- 
priation of “ the profit-making Industrial In- 
surance Companies,’ and the extension of 
municipal enterprise. As to the rest of the 
industrial field :— 


‘The Labour Party holds that, whatever may have been 
the shortcomings of ....Government importation and 
control, it has demonstrably prevented a lot of ‘ profiteering.’ 
Nor can it end immediately on the Declaration of Peace.... 
Standing as it does for the Democratic Control of Industry, 
the Labour Party would think twice before it sanctioned 
any abandonment of the present profitable centralization 
of purchase of raw material; of the carefully organized 
‘rationing,’ by joint committees of the trades concerned, 
of the several establishments with the materials they 
require ; of the present elaborate system of ‘ costing’ and 
public audit of manufacturers’ accounts, so as to stop the 
waste heretofore caused by the mechanical inefficiency of the 
more backward firms; of the present salutary publicity of 
manufacturing processes and expenses thereby ensured ; 
and, on the information thus obtained (in order never again 
to revert to the old-time profiteering), of the present rigid 
fixing, for standardized products, of maximum prices at 
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the factory, at the warehouse of the wholesale trade, and in 
the retail shop.” 


There is clearly a great gulf fixed between 
Liberal and Labour policy on the future of 
industry. We need not pursue the divergences 
further. In general there is a wide difference of 
outlook on most of the vital questions of life 
and society between the two parties—so far as 
Liberal policy can at present be judged. Political 
Liberalism looks rather to the perpetuation of 
the existing social and industrial system, tem- 
pered by mild reforms. On the freedom of the 
person, freedom of expression, and freedom of 
trade it stands firm. Its attitude on social and 
industrial questions is one of diluted in- 
dividualism. The National Debt must be met, 
according to Mr. Runciman, by throwing the 
burden “ mainly on the well- to-do—and I mean 
the well-to-do without exception.” The sen- 
tence, which is intended to be explanatory, leaves 
us puzzled. Mr. Runciman’s policy can hardly 
be described as helpful. The only two points 
he writes with certainty about on this question 
are that the debt cannot and “ ought not tobe 
met by a tariff,” and that ‘“ there can be no 
repudiation of the debt.” 

As compared with his attitude on taxation, 
Mr. Runciman’s views on housing are relatively 
drastic—and painfully commercial :— 

“ Standardized fittings and such new methods of con- 
struction and system as great business men have devised 
must all becalledin toour aid. If private effort and enter- 
prise is insufficient we must fall back on the Local Authorities. 
If the Local Authorities cannot build fast enough a great 
central department must fill the gap. We have at least 
learnt from the Ministry of Munitions to extend that form 
of effort and organization.” 

More open-air schools, ‘‘ fresh provision for 
medical treatment,’ and smaller classes are 
among Mr. Runciman’s planks ; and he goes so 
far as to ask: “ Why should we hesitate over 
larger and longer maternity benefits, the pro- 
vision of municipal midwives, and the wider 
distribution of milk to mothers and babes ? ” 

Reconstruction clearly does not mean much 
to Mr. Runciman. Free Trade and some “ social 
reform ” provide the backbone of his programme. 
Vested interests remain untouched, except the 
liquor trade and possibly the land, with regard 
to which he thinks “ we cannot do better than 
utilize the proposals of the two Land Reports of 
1913 and 1914.” Industry and commerce (which 
produce “great business men” who devise 
standardized fittings, and whose “ free flow ot 
intelligence, enterprise, and scientific adventure ’ 
the State has had to stifle in order to get on with 
the War) are to be preserved in all their majestv— 
at least, so we gather from Mr. Runciman. 

Now, whatever charges may be _ brought 
against the Labour Party’s Report, it does at 
least take Reconstruction seriously :— 
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“It is recognized that it is not possible, even after the 
drastic clearing away that is now going on, to build society 
anew in a year or two of feverish ‘ Reconstruction.’ What 
the Labour Party intends to satisfy itself about is that each 
brick that it helps to lay shall go to erect the structure that 
it intends, and no other.” 


There is, therefore, a purpose behind its 
proposals which we do not find in the views: 
expressed by Mr. Runciman. On the industrial 
and social side the Labour Party programme 
goes into considerable detail. It lacks, however 
—and this is a grave weakness—a comprehensive 
rural policy. What it has to say on the political 
aspect is buried in the middle of a paragraph 
headed ‘ The Democratic Control of Industry.’ 
The reference is brief:— *~ ™“*") = 


moeiOet mod - » - dome - . 


“The Party stands, as heretofore,ffor complete Adult 
Suffrage, with not more than a three months’ residential 
qualification, for effective provision for absent electors 
to vote, for absolutely equal rights for both sexes, for 
the same freedom to exercise civic rights for the ‘common 
soldier’ as for the officer, for shorter Pariiaments, for 
the complete Abolition of the House of Lords, and for a 
most strenuous opposition to any new Second Chamber, 
whether elected or not, having in it any element of 
Heredity or Privilege, or of the control of the House of 
Commons by any Party or Class.” 


This, also, is unfortunate. Moreover, its treat- 
ment of Imperial and foreign affairs is all too 
brief. It is true that the heart of Labour policy 
must be its social programme. But the Labour 
Party has now arrived at the stage when it must 
be prepared to accept office andjthe responsi- 
bilities which that implies. Whether in office 
or in opposition,it must concern itself with the 
whole range of public affairs. It cannot afford 
to allow the national policy on Imperial and 
foreign affairs to be determined solely by the 
other parties. It must make its own contribu- 
tion. A “ Britannic Alliance ” and a League of 
Nations—both advocated in the Report—may 
become mere formulas like “‘ the nationalization 
of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange ”—useful enough when thought is 
applied to their detailed application, but 
otherwise valueless except for propaganda pur- 
oses. 

The whole ground is covered by the Labour 
Party’s pamphlet, but it is covered unevenly. 
Yet let it be said that it is the only programme 
which has yet been given to the public which 
is at all comprehensive. It will probably emerge 
from the discussion which will wage around it in 
a somewhat different form, but there can be 
little doubt that its main lines will remain 
undisturbed. It is, on the whole, a notable piece 
of work, and whatever may be said in criticism 
of it, it stands as the one thoughtful contribution 
which has yet been made by any responsible 
body of people to a general policy of Recon- 
struction. 
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The Labour Conference. 


HERE was an atmosphere surrounding 
the proceedings of the Labour Party 
Conference at Nottingham. It was not 
the silly bear-garden which the frivolous press 
led its readers to believe. Even the newspapers 
with some claims to seriousness underlined, 
almost without exception, the wrong things. The 
newspaper reader must have obtained a confused 
impression of violent speeches, interruptions, 
disorder, and general alarums and excursions. 
The Conference was not in the least like that. 
It was fundamentally united, agreed and deter- 
mined on the essential lines of policy, impressed 
with the gravity of the present situation, but 
tull of hope for the future. 

It is impossible within the limits of our 
article to chronicle the proceedings of the 
Conference—from the discussion on the proposed 
national war memorial and the speeches of the 
fraternal delegates down to the rapid adoption 
of miscellaneous resolutions at the last session 
of the Conference. Nor is that necessary, for 
what really matter are the currents of thought 
and the trend of feeling in the political Labour 
Movement. 

On the question of the Wai there have been 
from the beginning two opinions in the Labour 
Party—opinions which have come into hot 
conflict ; but these deep differences are fading 
before the emergence of a common peace policy. 
The passion and high feelings raised at the 
Conference a year ago on questions touching 
the War found no real expression at Nottingham. 
On the contrary, there was a conscious st1iving 
for unity. On all hands, there was evident an 
earnest longing for peace, but for a peace em- 
bodying democratic ideals. The Labour Party 
holds tenaciously to the idea of an international 
Labour conference, and even before the delegates 
to Nottingham dispersed preliminaty arrange- 
ments had been made in consultation with the 
foreign representatives present. ‘The temper of 
Labour is uncompromisingly opposed to terri- 
torial aggrandizement. ‘The aim is a real peace, 
and it is significant in this connexion that the 
Conference unanimously voted against con- 
scription after the War. Labour dissociates 
itself from a perpetuation of militarism under 
the guise of ‘‘ national defence.” 

Whilst the Labour Movement welcomed the 
Prime Minister’s statement of war aims, it is 
not reconciled to the Government’s policy. One 
of the most noticeable features of the Conference 
was the feeling of deep dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s conduct of affairs—a dissatisfaction 
which came swiftly to the surface in the dis- 
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cussionsgon the food question and on the treat- 
ment of conscientious objectors. It was hardly 
to be expected, therefore, that the Labour 
members of the Government would escape 
criticism. And if they were not asked to leave 
the Administration, it was not through any love 
for the Government or any tenderness towards 
its Labour members. ‘The Conference responded 
to the appeal of Mr. Henderson not to precipitate 
a general election or hinder the coming of peace. 
The delegates did, however, censure Messrs. 
Barnes, Brace, Hodge, Parker, and Roberts for 
voting against the amendment to raise the 
agricultural minimum wage to 30s. a week, and 
showed their disapproval of Mr. John Hodge’s 
and Mr. Stephen Walsh’s connexion with the 
British Workers’ League. 

Hitherto the political Labour Movement has 
been primarily an opposition and minority 
movement, but it met in conference at Notting- 
ham to reshape its constitution, with a view to 
taking the fullest advantage of the opportunities 
which now lie to its hand. Though it was 
decided to postpone the consideration of the new 
constitution for a month in order that in the 
meantime the affiliated organizations might 
more fully consider it, there is no doubt whatever 
that the Party will adapt itself to the needs 
and possibilities of the political situation. 
There was at the Conference a new npte of 
confidence and certainty. It felt that the future 
lies with the Labour Party, that the events of the 
past three and a half years have justified it, and 
given it a new standing in the country. On the 
question of peace and social Reconstruction it 
wants a straight issue. Hence its crushing 
condemnation of the British Workers’ League, 
with its aristocratic members. The Party looks 
forward to a democratic peace and a democratic 
programme of Reconstruction after the War. 

If the Conference did not give more than a 
perfunctory ear to the debates on the general 
resolutions, it was because the delegates were 
absorbed with bigger questions of principle. 
The Conference was engaged on greater work 
than passing resolutions on the need for an 
international language or on the administration 
of the Insurance Act. It was clearing its mind, 
consolidating its energies, gathering inspiration. 
There were speeches and discussion, discussion 
and speeches, fragments of conversations in the 
hall and out of it, informal sittings of ever- 
changing groups in every hotel in Nottingham. 
Through both the full-dress and more intimate 
interchange of views there ran two predominant 
notes. Firstly, Labour intends to make its 
voice heard in the peace settlement. Secondly, 
Labour intends seriously to challenge the supre- 
macy of the other political parties and to write 
a new page of British history. 
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International 


O far our brief historical survey has 

been confined to the European Continent. 

We have now to extend it to the overseas 
world and to trace the course of Colonial economic 
policy, or what is sometimes called Imperialism. 
We are here touching on questions which are 
sometimes spoken of as the chief cause of the 
present war; but whatever view may be taken 
of the policy of the various Powers towards 
Morocco, Persia, China, and other recently 
contested areas, it is impossible to have a clear 
grasp of the issues involved till they are seen as 
incidents in an historical development which 
must be judged as a whole. 

The history of Colonial economic policy during 
the last century or more falls into three periods, 
roughly corresponding to the course of events 
in Europe itself. We may describe them as the 
period of the Old Colonial System, the period of 
the Open Door, and the period of Competitive 
Imperialism. 

The old Colonial system, which retained its 
sway over the minds of thinkers till towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, and over the 
policy of Governments till the middle of the 
nineteenth, was no recent political invention. 
It was the natural and inevitable result of the 
conditions under which Europeans came into 
contact with the overseas peoples from the 
fifteenth century onwards. Once the seas were 
open to international intercourse, and Africa, 
America, and the East were accessible to 
European enterprise, civilized mankind was in- 
exorably faced with the problem of Imperialism. 
That problem, wide and complex as are its 
ramifications, is in essence quite simple. It is 
the problem which arises at all times and in 
every community when the strong and the weak 
are set side by side, with no authority, either 
moral or legal, to adjust their mutual relations. 
It is the extension on a gigantic scale, intensified 
by difficulties of climate, race, and distance, of 
the political problem, solved in England by the 
establishment of civil liberty and responsible 
government, and of the industrial problem, 
mitigated by Factory Acts and other social 
legislation, and now in a fair way to find a more 
complete constitutional solution. 

But it was not to be expected that at the time 
when the problem first arose, or for many 
centuries after, any of the European Governments 
would interpret the situation in this light, or 
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recognize the duties of trusteeship imposed upon 
them by the weakness of peoples with whom their 
own interests and civilization were becoming 
increasingly bound up. For some three hundred 
years, till towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, colonial acquisitions beyond the seas 
were regarded, even in enlightened circles, not 
as a political responsibility, but purely as an 
economic asset, and it was in this spirit that the 
economic policy of the various colonizing Powers, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, and Britain, 
was evolved. 

The central idea of the old Colonial system, 
in which this policy, in varying forms, was 
embodied, was to use the resources, the labour, 
and the purchasing power of the colony as a 
national monopoly. ‘The “ plantations,” as they 
were often called, were regarded both as a 
source of supply reserved primarily for the use 
of the Mother Country and as a market in which 
the traders of the Mother Country were entitled 
to a privileged position. 

This system, which took account neither of 
the interests of the native inhabitants nor of 
the needs of the rest of the world, was applied 
equally to tropical areas and to territories, such 
as North and South Ametica, fit for white 
settlement. Its results in the latter case are 
familiar. It led in 1776 to the breaking away of 
the thirteen colonies on the seaboaid of North 
America from the British Commonwealth, and 
a little later, after the French Revolutionary 
wars, to the disappearance of Spanish and 
Portuguese rule from the South Ametican 
continent. 

The War of American Independence and the 
French Revolution brought into the world new 
forces that might have been expected to exorcise 
the spirit of exploitation by which the old 
Colonial system was inspired. In fact, however, 
the system not only survived these upheavals, 
but emerged with a certificate of respectability 
from the two newly constituted democratic 
Powers, neither of which was willing to face the 
economic applications of its political principles. 
The United States, free to control its own 
economic system, decided to maintain slavery, 
whilst the French Republic continued the ex- 
clusive Colonial policy of the ancien régime as an 
integral part of its social structure. In the 
pungent words of Lord Acton: ‘‘ An impeach- 
ment of England for having imposed slavery on 
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America was carefully expunged from the De- 
claration of Independence; and the French 
Assembly, having proclaimed the Rights of Man, 
declared that they did not extend to the colonies.” 
It was not from Fiance or America, but from 
Britain, that the impulse came which precipitated 
a change. 

The idea of trusteeship as the guiding principle 
of British Colonial policy first became con- 
spicuous in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when the returning “nabobs” had 
made the English public familiar with the 
temptations of Colonial rule. The first great 
public encounter with the prevailing school was 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings in 1786. 
The movement thus originated by Burke and 
Fox gathered momentum by the accession, not 
only of political thinkers and Parliamentary 
leaders, but of economists and religious teachers. 
Adam Smith and Wesley, Wilberforce and 
Bentham, combined, from various points of 
view, to discredit the old ideas of Colonial 
policy, which were shown to be not only bad 
Christianity, but bad business. As a result of 
the triumph of Radical and Free ‘Trade ideas in 
the forties, the various features of the exclusive 
system were one by one removed. The slave 
trade had been abolished as early as 1808. ‘The 
Navigation Laws were repealed in 1849, and the 
harbours of the British Commonwealth thus 
thrown open, on equal terms, to the shipping of 
all nations, with the result that British shipping 
not only survived the crisis caused by the 
substitution of steam for sailing vessels, but 
increased until in 1914 it carried more than half 
the seagoing trade of the world. Similarly, the 
differential duties in favour of Colonial products 
were finally removed in 1860, after investigation 
had revealed the frauds and subterfuges to 
which the old system of Colonial preference had 
given rise. From the same period dates the 
acceptance of the principle of the Open Door, 
without differential duties or disabilities of any 
kind, as the recognized fiscal policy in the 
non-self-governing portions of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

The impulse thus given from Britain soon 
awoke a 1esponse in other Colonial Powers, and, 
in fact, the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a general change in the spirit 
of Colonial policy, corresponding to the move- 
ment previously described in the direction of 
domestic Free Trade. France, under the sway 
of Napoleon III., embaiked on a comprehensive 
series of changes, culminating in the abolition of 
her Navigation Laws in 1867, and in the adoption 
in 1868 of a general measure for the “ abrogation 
of the old Colonial system ” (pacte colonial). 

“Products of all kinds and of any origin,” 
ran the Act, ‘“‘ may be imported by any flag into 
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the different French establishments beyond seas. 
....Products loaded in these same establish- 
ments may be exported for any destination and 
by any flag.” Holland, who, under the stress 
of agitation at home, had been forced to revise 
her system of Colonial administration, proceeded 
also to change her fiscal policy. The differential 
customs duties in the Dutch East Indies were 
modified in 1865, and finally abolished in 1872. 
Portugal, too, established freedom of trade in 
her East African possessions in 1853. 

These changes were far from constituting a 
charter of Colonial rights or fiom embodying 
the true principles of trusteeship in Colonial 
policy. Exploitation and Free Trade are by no 
means incompatible, as the history of the Congo 
Free State is sufficient to show. Nevertheless, 
little as Cobden and the Manchester School 
reformers understood the spirit of tiusteeship, 
the breaking down of exclusive barriers, which 
may be traced to their influence, did undoubtedly 
tend in the direction of international co-operation, 
and thus helped indirectly to bring the various 
Colonial Powers face to face with their common 
responsibilities. Had not other influences supe1- 
vened, the idea of trusteeship would slowly have 
gathered force, and the practical measures of 
co-operation adumbrated by President Wilson 
in 1918 might have been worked out a generation 
earlier, at the time of the partition of Africa. 

But the change in the European fiscal outlook 
which took place in the late seventies reacted 
with peculiar force in the Colonial sphere. 
Germany, as has been seen, adopted Protec- 
tionism in 1879, Austria, Italy, and Russia raised 
their tariffs in 1878, and France hers in 1881. 
The succeeding decade was marked by the 
partition of Africa (only one-tenth of which 
was under European sovereignty as _ late 
as 1875), by the French occupation of 
Indo-China, and by fierce economic rivalry 
between the Powers in China. From that time 
forward the struggle, in which Corea, Manchuria, 
Madagascar, Abyssinia, Morocco, Persia, Tripoli, 
and Mesopotamia have been successive land- 
matks, has continued with little intermission 
between the various Powers, and has familiarized 
the world once more with the competitive spirit 
and monopolistic methods of the old Colonial 
system. 

As in Europe, so in the Colonial sphere, the 
change of outlook and policy proceeded by slow 
degrees ; the principle of equality of trade has 
never been completely abandoned, and has 
constantly reappeared in international agree- 
ments. Britain, the United States, and Germany 
(as an industrial country controlling a relatively 
small Colonial territory) have all striven to 
maintain it, but too often without success. 
Thus the Berlin Act of 1885, which was signed 
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by all the leading Powers, stipulated for the 
maintenance of Free Trade throughout the basin 
of the Congo—with the result that King Leopold, 
unable to reap his harvest by exclusive trading, 
gathered it in by confiscatory taxation. A 
similar disillusionment befell the champions of 
the Open Door in China. All through the 
nineties a struggle for exclusive concessions and 
“spheres of intluence”’ had been waged there 
between the Powers, in the course of which 
France, Russia, Germany, and Britain all secured 
accessions of territory. In 1899 the United 
States Government circularized the European 
Powers and Japan to secure their adhesion to 
an ‘“‘ open door ’”’ policy in China. As a result, 
the British and German Governments signed an 
agreement in 1900 by which they engaged them- 
selves to “ endeavour to keep the ports on the 
rivers and littoral free and open to international 
trade and economic activity, and to uphold this 
rule for all Chinese territory as far as they could 
exercise influence,” and, further, to seek to 
maintain the integrity of China. But when, a 
few months later, Russia claimed, and secured, 
exclusive military, civil, and commercial rights 
in Manchuria, Germany denied that the Anglo- 
German agreement applied to that portion of 
Chinese territory. The old conflict was re- 
sumed, and a few years later, after the Russo- 
Japanese war, Japan succeeded, in Southern 
Manchuria, to the privileged position vacated 
by Russia. 

These instances could be paralleled in more 
recent history, when Persia, Morocco, and the 
Ottoman Empire have been the bones of con- 
tention. But it will be more profitable, in a 
brief account, to pass over controversies on 
which the full truth cannot be known till the 
secrets of all the Chancelleries are revealed, and 
to describe the system pursued by the leading 
Colonial Powers in the territory actually under 
their control. 

Great Britain has not adapted her fiscal system 
to the changes in European opinion. With two 
unfortunate exceptions (differential duties on tin 
from the Federated Malay States and on palm 
kernels from British West Africa), the non-self- 
governing portions of the Commonwealth are still, 
as in 1860, open on equal terms to the traders of 
all nations, although no international stipulation 
exists to that effect. Statistics bear out the fact 
that the open door is a reality. Thus, of the 
total exports from British India, only 23 per cent 
go to the United Kingdom, and of the total 
trade of the remaining dependencies only 29 per 
cent is with the United Kingdom. “ England’s 
share of the trade of Egypt before the occupa- 
tion,’ remarks an American historian, Mr. 
G. L. Beer, “ was 57 per cent: in 1913 it had 
fallen to 37 per cent.” 
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Fiscal policy in the German dependencies has 
also, in general, followed the principle of the 
open door. No differential duties have been 
introduced. ‘The shipping lines that serve the 
colonies are, however, heavily subsidized by the 
Government, and military and _ bureaucratic 
arrangements have undoubtedly hampered 
foreigners in their trading activities. ‘This is re- 
flected in the figures, which show that (excluding 
Kiau-Chau) two-thirds of the trade of the colonies 
in 1912 was with the mother country. The 
fear of reprisals and the limited resources of 
the territories in question, rather than adhesion 
to principle, have combined to check the tendency 
towards open monopoly. 

The present French Colonial system dates from 
1892, when, under a_ strongly Protectionist 
Government, the fiscal methods of the old Cofonial 
system were reintroduced. Since 1892 the 
French Colonial Empire has been divided, for 
fiscal purposes, into two divisions. Part of the 
Empire—including Algeria, Indo-China, Mada- 
gascar, the French West Indies, Guiana, and 
New Caledonia—has been “ assimilated ” to the 
tariff of the mother country: its products and 
markets, that is, have been reserved, under 
differential arrangements of varying kinds, for 
French commerce and shipping. ‘The remainder 
of the Empire—including French Equatorial and 
West Africa (with the exception of Gabon), 
Tunis, Morocco, and the French stations in 
India—enjoys the open door. In some Cases, 
e.g., Morocco and the French Congo, the system 
is maintained in conformity with international 
agreements. The comparison between the 
development of the two sets of colonies under the 
rival systems redounds so strikingly in favour 
of the Free Trade principle that a movement for 
the extension of the freer system had gained 
strong support in France before the War. 

Japan, who became a Colonial Power as a 
result of the Chinese war in 1894, has also 
adopted the exclusive system. ‘Thus, after the 
occupation of Formosa in that year, she secured 
the bulk of the trade by levying taxes on exports 
to foreign countries. 

A similar line of policy has been pursued by 
the United States in its own dependencies, 
notwithstanding its advocacy of the principle of 
the open door in contested areas. Hawaii and 
Porto Rico have been simply enclosed within the 
American tariff wall, while, since 1909, the same 
policy, with some modifications, has been adopted 
in the Philippines. With Cuba, on the other 
hand, a system of mutual preference has been 
adopted. As a result, in the words of Mr. Beer, 
“the United States has virtually monopolized 
the trade of Hawaii and Porto Rico, and, to a 
less extent, also that of the Philippines and 
Cuba.” President Wilson’s recent declaration 
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in favour of Free Trade and economic equality 
may be taken as an earnest of his intention at 
the Peace Conference to offer to make a change 
in American policy in this respect. 

Thus our retrospect reveals the fact that, side 
by side with the growth of armaments and the 
increasing tension of the diplomatic situation in 
the years before the War, there had been, both 
in Europe and overseas, a development, or rather 
a reaction, in Colonial policy, which, difficult 
though it is to trace its ramifications in detail, 
was undoubtedly an important factor in leading 
up to the catastrophe of 1914. 


Housing after the War. 
The Problem and its Urgency. 


: T the outbreak of the War housing was 


one of the most acute of our social pro- 

blems both in town and country. In the 
towns the Census reports had shown a serious 
degree of overcrowding, even adopting the 
comparatively low standard upon which Census 
authorities based their figures, namely, over two 
persons to a room, including the kitchen as a room. 
The Census for 1911 showed that one-tenth of 
the population of England and Wales, or three 
million persons, were overcrowded, and that in 
certain towns, such as Gateshead, no fewer than 
one-third. ‘There were considerable slum areas 
in the larger towns which could only be dealt 
with by complete clearance and Reconstruction, 
and in addition there were numbers of individual 
dwellings for which demolition orders should 
have been made. It was estimated that there 
was a shortage of dwellings in more than half 
the towns of England and Wales—a shortage 
which would have been even more acute than 
it was if slum areas had been rigorously dealt 
with. In the country the conditions were quite 
as bad, if not worse, and the estimate by the 
Land Inquiry Committee that there was a 
shortage in the rural districts of 120,000 cottages 
was never seriously challenged. 

All the political parties in the State had 
recognized that there was a serious problem to 
be dealt with, calling for more advanced legis- 
lation and far more drastic administration than 
had previously existed. The only question at 
issue was the principles upon which such 
amended legislation and administration should 
be based. 

After the outbreak of war all the existing 
proposals naturally had to be dropped, but it 
was thought in the early days of August, 1914, 
that there would be a considerable amount of 
unemployment in the building and allied trades, 
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with the result that legislation was ‘ntroduced 
and rapidly passed through all its stages, giving 
wide powers to the Local Government Board 
and the Office of Works to carry out housing 
schemes in the urban districts, and to the Board 
of Agriculture in regard to agricultural districts. 

As things turned out, however, the expectations 
of unemployment were entirely falsified. The 
rapid construction of hutments and other war- 
work, coupled with the enlistment of large 
numbers of the younger men, produced a shortage 
rather than a glut of labour in the building trade, 
with the result that no housing schemes were 
actually carried out for the purpose of giving 
employment or of providing for the normal 
shortage of houses. In fact, since August, 1914, 
practically all the Government and Municipal 
housing schemes have been carried out only in 
connexion with abnormal shortages due to the 
large influx of munition workers and employees 
in shipbuilding into particular areas. Apart 
from public enterprise, practically no houses have 
been built during the last three years, except 
by a few large munition employers (such as 
Messrs. Vickers at Barrow, Crayford, and Erith). 
Whereas, during the ten years previous, the 
number of houses under a rateable value of 2ol. 
increased by an average of 75,000 per annum, 
during the War the total increase in houses 
under that rateable value has averaged about 
10,000 per annum. ‘Thus the pre-war shortage 
of houses has already really increased by 
well over 200,000. ‘This has not been felt 
to the extent to which it otherwise would, owing 
to some 4,000,000 men being away from their 
homes, whether on active service abroad, or in 
hutments, camps, and hospitals in this country, 
or in ships upon the high seas. 

Despite this fact, however, the shortage has 
proved acute in many towns. It is true that 
this is particularly the case where there is a 
large number of munition works. But it must 
be remembered that these works will be rapidly 
adapted to other industries on the conclusion of 
the War. As regards the shipbuilding areas 
also, where there is an acute shortage of houses, 
similar considerations apply, for the shipyards 
will continue to be very busy for many years 
to come. 

The following examples may be quoted from 
among many places in England where, at the 
present moment, there is literally a house famine, 
namely, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Plymouth, Devonport, 
Bradford, Lincoln, Luton, Birkenhead, Carlisle, 
Woolwich, Hereford, Southampton, Wolver- 
hampton, Gillingham, Chatham, Barrow-in- 
Furness, all the towns on the Tyne from South 
Shields to Gateshead and Newcastle, Sunderland, 


Middlesbrough, and the whole network. of 
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industrial villages in North Kent (Dartford, 
Erith, Bexley Heath, Crayford). 

As regards South Wales, the Commissioners 
on Industrial Unrest said: “ It is estimated that 
the shortage of houses in the period immediately 
preceding the War was between 40,000 and 
50,000, and owing to the practical suspension of 
building operations since the War, the position 
is becoming daily more serious.’”’ And_ the 
Commissioners for Scotland reported: “ The 
present situation appears to be that in Scotland 
there is immediate need for somewhere about 
100,000 workers’ houses.”’ It is significant that 
seven out of the eight Commissions on Industrial 
Unrest referred specifically to housing as a cause 
of unrest. 

The Local Government Board have recently 
been making an inquiry from the _ Local 
Authorities of England and Wales as to the 
shortage of houses in their districts. Up to 
date, returns have been received from about 
1,400 Authorities, and the total returns show 
that there is an immediate shortage of 170,000, 
apart from the additional houses which will 
be required at the conclusion of the War, which 
will amount to between 150,000 and 200,000 
further houses. It is well known that Local 
Authorities tend to underestimate considerably 
the shortage of houses in their district, and in 
the present case many have been afraid that by 
making a return showing a considerable shortage 
they might get saddled with the responsibility 
for large housing schemes while still in ignorance 
of the extent to which they would get financial 
assistance from the Government. 

It must be remembered, further, that the 
closing, demolition, and clearance of slum houses 
and areas have been practically at a standstill 
during the last three years, with the result that 
the slums which already existed before war broke 
out are now much worse, and new ones are being 
added. In short, even with 4,000,000 men away 
there is undoubtedly a greater scarcity of houses 
in the urban districts than before the War. 

As regards the rural situation, practically no 
houses at all have been built in the country 
districts, and the pre-war shortage of 120,000 
will be still further increased, owing to the larger 
acreage under the plough, resulting in a demand 
for a larger labour supply. On demobilization, 
therefore, we shall be faced with a house famine 
in town and country the like of which this 
country has never seen before. 

It is suggested that this problem will require 
most urgent remedies, which should have priority 
over all other forms of national expenditure in 
the months immediately succeeding the de- 
claration of peace, as the housing of the working 
classes ,is fundamental and an essential pre- 
liminary to the development of trade and to 
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increased food production, and only to be 
neglected at the expense of serious social and 
political unrest. 

Production cannot be increased rapidly and 
trade re-established unless there are adequate 
houses for the producers to live in. This has 
been found by bitter experience in the case of 
areas where large munition works have sprung 
up during the War. In most cases housing was 
thought of last, instead of first, with the result 
that production was retarded and considerable 
industrial untest created. Even now ship- 
building is in many places retarded by the lack 
of accommodation. 

In the rural districts increased food production 
will depend upon a larger labour supply. While 
married soldiers who were formerly on the land 
will, in many cases, have a cottage to return to, 
single men desirous of marrying will be unable 
to find a home. Further, the difficulty of finding 
a cottage has already been experienced by 
Pensions Committees trying to make arrange- 
ments for discharged soldiers with families who 
have been recommended work on the land. 

As has been pointed out already, industrial 
unrest has been found to arise out of the lack 
of adequate or proper housing accommodation. 
As the result of demobilization this will become 
more acute. 

But, quite apart from the purely economic 
arguments for housing being treated as the most 
pressing of after-war problems, regard must be 
had to the necessity of ensuring, as a matter of 
justice, that the men who are now fighting 
should be able to find, on their return, homes 
in which to live, and not be obliged to crowd 
with their families into insanitary and already 
overcrowded dwellings. 

It is, therefore, essential that plans should 
be ready for the building of a large number of 
houses for the working-class in the year suc- 
ceeding the War, inorder to meet the emergency 
housing shortage. From the figures quoted 
earlier it is clear that, if the War ended at once, 
at least 300,000 cottages would be required 
for England and Wales during the year (in- 
cluding 75,000 houses which would normally 
have to be built during that year). For each 
additional year that the War continues these 
figures must be increased by 75,000. 

It must be remembered that, even if this is 
accomplished, there will still remain the normal 
housing problem, including the clearance of 
slum areas. The problem, therefore, is a large 
one, regarded merely from the point of view of 
the number of houses to be built ; but it is com- 
plicated by several important factors. In the 
first place, the cost of building has increased 
enormously during the War, and is now estimated 
as being at least 60 per cent higher than it was 
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in 1914. The rate of interest, both on loans 
from the Government and on mortgages, has 
also greatly increased. ‘The Public Works Loan 
Commissioners lend at 54 per cent instead of 
34 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that without 
special financial assistance new houses .could 
only be built to let at a rent double that which 
was charged for a similar house before the War. 
Moreover, not merely has the cost of building 
materials increased largely, but there is a very 
restricted supply of them. A great deal of the 
plant for making materials has fallen into 
disrepair through disuse (this is particularly so 
in the case of the smaller brickfields), while as 
regards timber there is a growing famine. 

The financial difficulties are still further 
complicated by the operation of the Increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (War Restrictions) 
Act, 1915. This Act, subject to certain provisos, 
stereotypes during the continuation of the War, 
and for six months afterwards, the rent of small 
houses (under 35/. standard rent or rateable 
value in London, 3o0l. in Scotland, and 26/. else- 
where) as they existed on Aug. 3, 1914. The 
object of the Act was to prevent landlords from 
utilizing (a) scarcity of houses and (6) the 
increase in wages to inflate the rents of existing 
property. But it will clearly have an important 
effect on the provision of new houses after the 
War, owing to the wide disparity between the 
existing rents and the rents at which new houses 
with similar accommodation could be let com- 
mercially after the War. 

In a further article various suggestions will be 
made for dealing with these problems and over- 
coming the many difficulties connected with 
their solution. R. L. R. 


A Craft University.” 


T is a common cry of educational reformers 
[= the “standard of education’ ought to 

be raised. And more or less consciously 
they aim at an all-round levelling up towards 
a crowning University standard. It becomes, 
therefore, imperative to inquire precisely what 
this University standard is. 

As an organ of thought the University has to 
be judged. Now in the nineteenth century 
there was one field in which clear and sound 
thinking was supremely called for by the need 
of the times. It was the field of social affairs. 


* From the Master’s chair of the Art Workers’ Guild 
Mr. Henry Wilson recently launched the idea of a “ Craft 
University.” That contribution at once to the redemption 
of labour and to the vitalizing of learning is discussed in the 
following paper. It is the substance of an address given 
to the Art Workers’ Guild at the request of the Master. 
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Who in Great Britain were the men that did the 
serious and original thinking about the social 
movement? ‘Their names would include, to 
mention them in historic order, Robert Owen, 
Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spen- 
cer, John Ruskin, and possibly Alfred Russel 
Wallace in his later years. And many would 
add the names of George Eliot and Matthew 
Arnold; some also that of Jeremy Bentham, 
who so curiously straddled two centuries. To 
be sure, innumerable observers and_ thinkers 
have contributed something more or less original 
to this, that, or the other aspect of the social 
problem. But towards that problem in_ its 
entirety or its fundamentals who else than those 
mentioned above made a first-rate contribution ? 

Five of them were, so to speak, never inside a 
University. Of the others, four went through 
the academic mill as youths, and left college 
with this difference fiom other graduates : they 
knew they were uneducated, and therefore 
promptly proceeded to put themselves to other 
and non-academic schools. Matthew Arnold 
is the only one of them all who could conceiv- 
ably be claimed as in any sense an academic 
thinker ; and he is the least certain of inclusion. 
Carlyle only returned to the University for a 
single day,to deliver an old man’s message to 
youth. Ruskin was recalled to a chair in Oxford 
only to be hooted and howled out of the Univer- 
sity, when they discovered he had been doing 
some social thinking of a very unconventional 
kind. 

It may be objected that failure to think out 
the social question is not a fair test of the 
Universities as organs of thought. It may be 
held that the proper field of academic thought 
is that of philosophy. Well, let us test the 
University standard in that field. There are 
four Englishmen, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and 
Spencer, and one Scotsman, Hume, of world- 
wide eminence in modern philosophy. And to 
these ought perhaps to be added the Irishman, 
Berkeley. They all did their thinking outside 
the Universities, and in antagonism to the 
academic thought of their day. Berkeley, to be 
sure, is a partial exception to the first portion 
of the statement. Hume tried for a University 
chair. Needless to say, he was rejected. 

But all these six philosophers of the first order 
lived before the days of University reform. And 
in justification of the nineteenth-century aca- 
demic reawakening, it may be urged that the 
one contemporary Englishman of pre-eminence 
in philosophy has earned his reputation as a 
University teacher. ‘True, and recently an 
occasion arose of testing the practical value of 
his thought. The bully of Europe attacked, 
knocked down, and proceeded to trample on the 
little boy Belgium. Thousands of English youths 
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flew to the rescue. ‘The pre-eminent philosopher 
was ready with his counsel of guidance and his 
word of encouragement. He mounted his 
rostrum, and proclaimed an exhortation which 
might fairly be summarized as follows : “ Don’t ! 
Don’t touch the bully ! Give him time to reflect. 
He will come to his senses and think better of 
ge 

Is this an unfair test? Then try another: 
One of the most thoughtful of women writers 
appropriately seized the occasion of the present 
moral crisis to inquite into the foundations of 
idealism. Her book was placed for review in 
the hands of the same leading academic philo- 
sopher, by the editor of our most serious weekly 
journal. What was the philosopher’s pronounce- 
ment? What gem of matured wisdom had he 
to offer in support of an idealistic faith shaken 
by a sequence of disasters to civilization? His 
pronouncement was somewhat on these lines : 
“* Here is a book of philosophy which is not at 
all bad as the work of an amateur. But it is 
vitiated by ignorance of one vital truth: this 
author does not seem to be aware that it is a 
pure accident of human mentality that man, 
instead of remembering the past and looking 
forward to the future, does not do just the 
reverse.” 

Such are the futilities of academic thought— 
whether jocular or serious does not matter ; they 
equally well illustrate the fatal tendency of Uni- 
versity philosophy to run to arid scholasticism. 

The conclusion to be drawn from our argument 
is that if the craftsmen of England are con- 
templating a University of their own, they 
would be well advised to make it conform to 
other standards than those of existing Univer- 
sities. 

Turn now from criticism to appreciation. 
Looking at the older Universities in a simple 
and realistic way, one sees each of them as a 
group of professional schools united by an Arts 
Faculty of liberal education. ‘There is in the 
ancient professions of Divinity, Law, and Medi- 
cine some quality of all-roundness, some degree 
of educational generality that fits naturally into 
a scheme of general culture. Can one say the 
same of the newer professions and their technical 
schools ? 

Outside the Universities there has grown up 
a whole set of professional and technical schools, 
such as those of the fine and applied arts, music, 
and technology. In popular ranking these would 
seem to fall short of the professional schools 
attached to the Universities. And the popular 
estimate would seem to justify itself not only 
on the ground of the comparative newness of 
the younger schools. It would allege in the 
latter an educational defect so serious as rightly 
to exclude them from the academic pale. For 
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the accepted test of University rank turns on the 
educational value of an occupation. The ques- 
tion is, Does the practice of the occupation make 
for the maintenance of life at high levels? 
Does the preliminary training make for a wide 
outlook on the world of men and things? Do 
the products of the occupation add to the public 
well-being and enhance the collective life? In 
short, a professional school secures academic 
status by developing a doctrine or philosophy of 
life that makes for a liberal education. Such 
are the issues to be considered and the questions 
to be answered by the advocates of a Craft 
University. 

On the other side, the apologist of the newer 
professional schools would doubtless point to 
the civic architect, the creative sculptor, the 
imaginative painter, the operatic composer, the 
public singer, the craftsman designer, the bridge- 
building engineer. All these, he might well 
exclaim, surely answer your tests of cultural. 
fitness no less satisfactorily than the divine, the 
lawyer, the physician. Doubtless, but the fact 
remains that from none of these newer p1o- 
fessions, nor even from all of them together, has 
so far emanated a comprehensive doctrine of 
man and his world, in any way comparable to 
those which have come from the older pro- 
fessions. The great culture doctrines of the 
Faith, of the State, and of Life in Evolution, we 
owe to the respective traditions of divinity, 
law, and medicine. 

Supposing that they recognized and admitted 
the alleged educational or cultural defect, how 
would the newer professions set about the 
remedying of it? Remembering that union is 
strength, they might first search out and define 
some common corporate ground to unite all their 
many and varied professions and occupations. 
But clearly such common bond must be some- 
thing that goes far beyond mere trade union 
concern for flesh-pots. It must be a definite 
and concrete community not only of the pro- 
fessions, but of these with their fellow-citizens- 
And it is only in the higher things of the mind, 
and the relation of these to the visible and 
tangible universe, that such far-reaching com- 
munity is possible. Examples of the pervasive 
linkage required are the priest’s “ kingdom of 
heaven,” the lawyer-politician’s idealism of ‘ the 
State,” and the wonder-working and mystical 
‘““nature’”’ of the biologist, who, of course, is 
the medical man in embryo. ‘These three 
culture conceptions are the spiritual links that 
bind those older professions to the lettered 
public, and so impart academic status to the 
originators, exponents, and practitioners of the 
respective culture systems. 

There is, as it were, a natural field of academic 
culture in the wide sense here taken. For- 
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tunately for the newer professions, the old ones 
are far from having pre-empted this whole field. 
There is ample space still left on the University 
campus. Thereon may be built the institutes 
of a synthetic culture which has behind it an 
academic tradition older than those of divinity, 
law, and medicine. ‘These three old-established 
academic professions are conventionally unified in 
the Faculty of Arts. But is there not in this unity 
more of popular imagination than of philosophical 
reality? If, however, we go back to the heyday 
of Greek thought, we find that there was one 
single, concrete, and definite community which 
was at once religious, political, and vital. ‘That 
community was the City. By some curious 
turn of history, the city, in this Greek sense, has 
practically dropped out of religion and out of 
politics; while as for modern science, the 
city has not yet come within its field of observa- 
tion, still less of vision. 

The perfected city has been relegated by the 
divine to the next world, and the lawyer- 
politician has merged it in the State. But for 
architect, musician, sculptor, painter, craftsman, 
cities are not only places for the perfecting of 
their respective arts, but, in a quite literal sense, 
the very objects for which these arts exist. To 
maintain, to adorn, to dignify cities, and corre- 
spondingly to provide day-to-day sustenance and 
enhancement for the inner life of citizens, is, if 
you think of it in detail, the very task of these 
occupations. It follows that their schools, 
whether they be academic or not, must needs be 
civic schools. 

But from architect to painter, from furniture 
designer to lacemaker, these craft poets of the 
city furnish their contributions, almost without 
exception, individually and piecemeal. Rarely 
is the architect called upon for civic design, 
sculptor or painter for schemes of civic adorn- 
ments, musician for civic festival. And prac- 
tically never in modern times is appeal made to 
the corporation of artists or of craftsmen for any 
other public purpose than the rudimentary one 
of charity. 

But there are signs of renewing civic appeal to 
the corporate spirit of art. Throughout the 
country, the public schools of arts and crafts 
are gradually adapting themselves to loca 
needs, regional traditions, and civic purposes. 
Well-known examples are furniture designing in 
the Shoreditch School of Art; carpet designing 
in the Axminster School ; lace designing in the 
Taunton School; pottery designing in the 
Stoke-on-Trent School. Here and _ elsewhere 
teachers and pupils are uniting with craftsmen 
and manufacturers in developing schools of 
design for local industries of regional tradition. 
Glasgow School of Art has gone a step further. 
In decorating the district libraries of the city 


-and enhancement of civic life. 
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its art students are advancing from industrial 
design towards the supreme art of civic design. 
But for that high consummation the historian of 
cities would probably utter a warning that we 
must wait. Both the city and its school of art 
must presumably wait till the minds of modern 
citizens have renewed the ancient concept and 
ideal of the civic community as a supreme object 
of interest and devotion. As the time of full 
civic awakening approaches, a_ corresponding 
transformation will be wrought throughout the 
schools of fine and applied arts, of music and 
technology. ‘They will unite for the careful 
and loving observation and study of the city 
as it is. They will begin to see visions of it as 
it might be, and they will consequently be 
impelled to act in concert for the realization of 
those visions. In short, there will emerge 
schools of civic design. These will co-ordinate, 
complement, and vitalize to higher activity all 
the existing fragmentary schools of art design, 
craft design, and industrial design. 

The Universities, with all their defects of 
abstraction and aloofness from their respective 
cities, would seem to have advanced nearer to 
this idea of civic design than have the schools of 
arts and crafts. The latter have, some of them, 
established sub-schools of architecture, but none 
apparently have gone further; while at least 
twoof the Universities have built a bridge between 
town and gown, by new academic departures 
called schools of town-planning. And in one 
instance the title is expanded into town-planning 
and civic design. But so far the studies are 
mainly inclined towards the more purely archi- 
tectural and engineering aspects. They study 
and plan markets and communications, housing 
and public buildings, parks and gardens; also 
the adornments and furnishings that appertain 
to “ civic art.” The lay-out of new suburbs and 
even the re-shaping of existing town-plans are 
subjects of study and objects of construction. 
But all these studies together, by whatsoever 
name they are called, fall far short of civic 
design in the large and lofty sense which would 
fit that theme to the purpose of a liberal educa- 
tion. 

There are certain questions to which students 
of cities must furnish acceptable answers before 
their subject can achieve full cultural stature, 
and so win University rank for the professions 
and crafts directly ancillary to the maintenance 
Such questions 
are these : What correlation of life and structure 
gave fame and undying impulse to ancient 
Jerusalem and Athens; to medieval Florence 
and Paris; to the cities of Flanders ; and here 
and there has preserved, through the modern 
turmoil, the beauty and the business of an 
ancient city like Nuremberg, and a few others ? 
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How can this spirit of civic mastery, this 
essential secret of civilization, be renewed, 


developed, adapted to the conditions of 
the present and bravely orientated to the 
future ? 


Let us be clear as to what the central issue 
is in the matter of civic design. It is not in the 
making of garden suburbs or civic centres and 
handsome streets, nor in the better organization 
of communications and the making of parks and 
culture institutes, nor in the repair of dilapidated 
cities, or even in all of these things together. 
The city of the ideal is in the passion of citizen- 
ship. And there it is likely to remain, a beautiful 
dream, until architects, artists, and craftsmen 
co-operate for its realization through conscious- 
ness of design. That crowning triumph of art 
will emerge from the schools concurrently with 
the growth of a science of cities and civic life. 
Hence the need to develop the observational 
and theoretical study of cities in harmonious 
interaction with the arts, crafts, and technologies 
of a practical civics. 

The Universities, it is true, have at one point 
come nearer to consciousness of civic design than 
have the schools of art and the non-academic 
corporations. But by no means at all points. 
Through the initiative of an architect of civic 
impulse (Mr. H. V. Lanchester), the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was recently 
launched on a significant experiment in the 
scientific study of cities. Their ‘ Civic Survey 
of Greater London’ is probably the most 
comprehensive and ambitious attempt yet made 
at once to analyse and graphically present the 
elements of civic life and being. It can be no 
mere coincidence that at about the same time 
the Arts and Crafts Society embarked on a 
departure of analogous order. The new pre- 
sident inaugurated his office by making at 
Burlington House a magistral exhibition which, 
while retaining and continuing the traditional 
qualities of its predecessors, also broke new 
ground: for his exhibition was the artistic 
equivalent of the civic survey. ‘To the spectator, 
as he sauntered through its many rooms and 
galleries of beautiful things, the conception of 
city design was made manifest through the very 
‘design of the exhibition. This notable event 
signalized, as it were, the approaching maturity 
of the Arts and Crafts movement. For here 
was indicated its passage from the house beau- 
tiful, in which the movement originated, to 
the city militant and glorious, in which it will 
culminate. 


The present situation of the world is fraught 
with the most dramatic of opportunities for 
those who have heard the call for a Craft 
University. Because it is unparalleled, the 
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opportunity is difficult to describe ; how much 
more difficult to grasp and utilize! A homely 
illustration may help to expose the situation. 
Imagine a large family of brothers and that they 
are all in business together. One of them, 
following the fashion of the day, has been 
through a special course of physical training. 
He has over-developed his muscles at some 
expense of mind and temper. He falls into 
bullying ways. ‘The other brothers are irritated 
into following his bad example, and they reply 
in kind. The whole family drifts into chronic 
bickering and brawling. Their faction fights 
become a trial to relatives and a nuisance to 
neighbours. Appeals are made to them by 
parson, lawyer-politician, and family doctor. 
The first warns them against imperilling their 
immortal souls. The second pleads the dignity 
of an imperial citizenship. ‘The third exhorts. 
them not to ruin their prospects of a tranquil 
old age. But passions have been loosened 
and habits formed that cannot be thus cor- 
rected. Priest, politician, and physician 
have not prevented the evil, and they cannot 
cure it. 

The meaning of the parable is plain. When 
the War is over we shall be again confronted 
with all the old problems of the Victorian peace 
complicated by the new ones of the Georgian 
peace. Who, then, will show us any wisdom ? 
With the breakdown of the old order has gone 
the break-up of its thoughtsystem. ‘The truth is 
that the world in which we exist, and strive with 
such moderate success to live, is a more complex 
thing than is assumed in the theological synthesis, 
the political synthesis, the organic synthesis, or 
in all three combined. For the due ordering 
of human affairs is needed a synthesis that 
transcends those of priest, politician, and 
physician, by including and combining the old 
trinity into a higher unity. The new civic 
synthesis, when it comes, may or may not serve 
that high functicn. But its renewal is assured 
aS next in succession in the historic sequence of 
thought systems. The first realized endeavour 
towards a synthesis was built up around the 
idea of the Greek city. ‘The imposing systems. 
of thought which followed that early effort 
culminated (and collapsed, may we not say ?) 
in the philosophy of the Prussian State, ruthless 
oppressor of cities. Is not the Phenix of civic 
life due now at last to rise again from its long- 
smouldering ashes ? 


That the quest of a civic synthesis is implicit 
in the very idea of a Craft University is the 
guiding thread of this paper. Let, therefore, 
the craftsman-designer think and dream, plan 
and work, for his University ideal. 


Victor V. BRANFORD. 
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of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


HESE Notes are being written at a 
time when it is very difficult to write 
clearly or intelligibly of the Labour 
situation. Certainly, at no time during the 
War has the industrial outlook been more 
threatening than it is now. The Government’s 
new Military Service Bill has aroused a storm 
of industrial opposition, not only among the 
shop stewards and other unofficial spokesmen 
of the rank and file, but also among the official 
trade union bodies locally. The real volume of 
this opposition and the lengths to which it may 
be carried can hardly be measured at present ; 
but upon all accounts the situation must be 
regarded as extremely grave. 


THE forces at work are the more difficult to 
measure because the opposition assumes several 
different characters. Sometimes it is centred 
in the breach of pledges entered into by the 
Government ; sometimes it is an open manifesta- 
tion of anti-war policy ; most often it arises from 
a mingling of causes, among which two are 
usually uppermost. These two are, first, the 
growing seriousness of the food problem as it 
affects the working class; and, secondly, a 
growing opinion which is not so much anti-war 
or pacificist in the ordinary sense as strongly 
anti-Governmental and pro-Bolshevik. All kinds 
of other grievances and arguments mingle with 
these, their importance varying from one district 
to another ; but these two are of national extent 
and are almost everywhere rapidly gaining 
ground. Each of them must, therefore, be 
looked at with a good deal of care. 


THE pro-Bolshevik feeling is very clearly and 
candidly expressed in an interview with some 
leading Clyde shop stewards published in The 
Daily News of Jan. 18. For these men, who are 
probably typical at any rate of the younger men, 
= broken or unbroken matter comparatively 
ittle. ‘Their opposition to the proposed ‘‘ comb- 
out ’’ is openly and avowedly opposition to the 
Government’s war policy, and is based on a 
demand that there shall be at least an attempt 
at a general peace on the Russian terms or some- 
thing like them, as interpreted in the Labour 
Party’s war aims. If this opposition is carried 
through on these grounds, obviously there can 
be no easy accommodation: either the shop 
stewards or the Government must give way. 


Which it will be cannot yet be said ; but clearly, 
if the shop stewards stand alone, it will be the 
shop stewards. 


THE prospects, therefore, depend very largely 
on the attitude adopted by the great mass of 
workers who are not shop stewards or connected 
with the shop stewards’ movement. Among 
these, the primary grievance at the present time 
is food. Every day processions and short 
cessations of work on the food question are taking 
place, not only in the munition centres, but also 
wherever working-class populations are con- 
gregated. Food queues, stories of hoarding, 
failures and blunders by the Food Ministry, 
reports of plenty in some districts while others 
are sadly short of supplies—all these things are 
doing their work, and leading to the growth of a 
really formidable mass of discontent. Add to 
this a considerable number of purely local 
grievances, a widespread mistrust of the use of 
man-power in the army, and a certain body of 
actual pacificist opinion, and you have the in- 
gredients of the present discontents. 


A LOGICAL man would say that either the War 
must go on or it must stop, and that the workers 
must either supply the men for its continuance 
or determine that it shall stop. But the vast 
majority are still quite unconscious of this 
dilemma. If a great industrial upheaval comes 
upon us now, as it may, it will come as a result 
of a dozen or so distinct though related grievances, 
and it will be fought upon no clear or definite 
issue. The workers will, no doubt, incur the 
“blast of hatred and contempt ” of which Sir 
Auckland Geddes spoke in his speech on intro- 
ducing the Military Service Bill; but for the 
most part they will be quite unconscious of 
deserving it. Comparatively few will be fighting 
in order to evade military service : most will be 
fighting for causes which vary from individual 
to individual, and to which, therefore, the mass 
would find it hard to give a common name. 


THE situation is deplorable ; and all alike will 
hope that it maystill be averted. Sir Auckland 
Geddes’s specchin introducing his measure has 
unhappily had the effect of antagonizing where 
he should have tried’ to conciliate. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers is signatory jointly 
with the Government to an agreement which the 
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latter now propose to terminate. Their ultimate 
right to terminate it cannot be questioned, 
“sea ni they conform to the terms laid down 
or doing so. But it seems unnecessarily brusque 
to refuse any meeting with the other party to 
the agreement on the occasion, except a meeting 
jointly with a number of other societies which 
were not represented when the agreement was 
made. Perhaps the A.S.E. ought not to have 
asked for a separate meeting; but, when they 
did so, surely it would have been wiser to grant 
it, if only in order to explain the reasons for 
asking them to join in more general negotiations. 
The folly of the Government on this point has 
added a new complication to a situation which 
was already difficult enough. We may still 
hope for a satisfacto1y solution ; but it must be 
admitted that the present prospects are far from 
bright. 


Durinc the past month the Labour Party 
Executive, the Trade Union Congress Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and Mr. Arthur Henderson 
have continued to rain manifestos upon an 
unusually attentive world. Of these, the joint 
appeal of the two national bodies to the Russian 
and German peoples is the most important. To 
the Bolsheviks it is an impassioned plea of 
sincerity and good faith and desire for a demo- 
cratic settlement ; to the Germans it is an appeal 
to realize that their ruling class is the most 
formidable barrier in the way of a settlement. 
There canbe no doubt that the Labour Party’s 
Memorandum on War Aims, supplemented by 
more recent manifestos, have considerably en- 
hanced the prestige of the Party. 


THE purely industtial events of the past month 
have not been of outstanding importance. In 
the munition trades there have been a number 
of disputes of some significance, one at least of 
which is in progress while we write. ‘The question 
of 12} per cent bonus to time-workers has been 
responsible for a good deal of trouble, first among 
the labourers and then among the steel workers 
in Sheffield and elsewhere, and subsequently on 
the Clyde, where the difficulty has primarily 
concerned the position of workers employed on 
an “output bonus” system. There have also 
been several other disputes on the Clyde, con- 
cerned with payment by results and other 
questions, and a widespread movement is now 
going on for a general reversion to time-work 
conditions. In Birmingham a serious dispute 
arose, and 10,000 workers went on strike, over 
the alleged victimization of one of their leaders, 
a War-munition volunteer, who had been trans- 
ferred to Lincoln by the Ministry of Munitions. 


THESE disputes are important, less for their 
intrinsic seriousness than because they ; are 
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symptomatic of a widespread unrest. In this 
connexion the extraordinary speech delivered by 
Mr. G. N. Barnes in Glasgow—subsequently 
withdrawn in part by a very lame explanation 
in the House of Commons—will certainly do no 
good. At a time when vicious systems of 
payment by results are leading to a good deal of 
unrest, Mr. Barnes urged the universal adoption. 
of the system. Surely a prior step should at 
least be to devise a system of payment which 
will reduce instead of increasing friction. Mr. 
Barnes also accused Mr. Churchill of “ butting 
in” with the 124 per cent advance, although this 
advance was previously sanctioned by the War 
Cabinet, of which Mr. Barnes is a member, and 
even, as now appears, by a sub-committee of 
the War Cabinet, of which he was also a member. 
Truly the ways of the great are strange ! 


THERE seems at last to be a prospect that the 
long-overdue advance in wages to women en- 
ployed on munition work will not be much longer 
delayed. Women’s wages have been allowed 
to fall sadly behind those of men in the matter 
of war advances, and the 12} per cent bonus cn 
earnings granted to all male time-workers has 
made the disparity more startling than ever. If 
the women are even to catch up to the position 
in relation to men which they occupied a year 
ago, they will need a very substantial increae 
in their rates. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to do them at least this amount 
of elementary justice. 


Tue Transport Workers’ Federation is con- 
tinuing its campaign for the equalization and 
improvement of conditions. It has now carried 
to a successful issue its effort on behalf of the 
vehicle workers by establishing a national increase 
of 20s. on pre-war rates. This is a very valuable 
first step towards the establishment of a fair 
national rate for a class of workers who have 
hitherto suffered very greatly from weak oi- 
ganization, sectionalism, and the isolation of one 
locality from another. Incidentally, the nego- 
tiations also brought the corresponding group of 
employers: together for the first time as a 
negotiating unit. The ‘Transport Workers’ 
Federation is now proceeding to organize similai 
national campaigns for the other sections included 
in its membership. 


MEANWHILE, the Seamen and the other grades 
of seafaring workers have been continuing their 
negotiations with the Shipping Federation under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Shipping. Here 
actual national standard rates of wages are being 
established for the various grades ; and the rates 
so far agreed upon for seamen, cooks, stewards, 
and other grades represent very considerable: 
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increases on pre-war standards. Considering the 
risks which seamen have to run at the present 
time, this is not at all surprising ; but it seems 
likely that in the long run the result will be a 
permanent and vety necessary improvement in 
rates and conditions of work. 


THE creation of Trade Councils still continues 
apace. When the new Labour Party constitution 
has been adopted, it will necessitate the establish- 
ment of large numbers of new local Labour 
Parties. It is to be hoped that any form of 
conflict or overlapping between these bodies will 
be avoided, either by clearly marking off their 
respective spheres of action or by amalgamating 
them into a single body, with distinct sections 
for industrial and political work. This latter 
solution is coming to be regarded with favour 
by an increasing number of trade unionists, and 
it will probably be widely adopted in connexion 
with the new scheme. The coming together of 
the two national committees should afford a good 
opportunity for the application of the same 
principle on a national scale. The separateness, 
and meeting at different times of the year, of 
the ‘T'rade Union Congress and the Labour Party 
Conference, is, indeed, a manifest absurdity, and 
it is to be hoped that very soon the two will join 
in a single Congress with industrial and political 
sessions. There are difficulties in the way ; but 
they are not in any sense considerable. Cc. 


Art and Life. 
Youth at the Helm. 


NE of the most irritating experiences— 
() and one, moreover, which all young men 

suffer—is to be told, with all the emphasis 
which portly men of 50 and upwards are able 
to command, that “ You'll grow wiser as you 
grow older,” or “ I used to think like that, but 
I’ve learnt better since.”’ Now, there is some- 
thing to be learnt by experience—but something 
which may be evil as well as good. Experience 
may make cowards of men, or the bitterness of it 
may result in mental and moral astigmatism. 
It may, moreover, choke the springs of hope and 
sap vitality. Experience coupled with cowardism 
or astigmatism is as useless as a pair of shoes a 
size too small. Experience without hope and 
energy is like a ship without a rudder and the 
means of propulsion. On the other hand, 
Experience which brings wide knowledge, a 
more mature judgment—the Experience which 
is wisdom—is a treasure of great price, but almost 
unattainable. The value of Experience to civili- 
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zation, however, is not primarily positive and 
constructive. Experience is the nitrogen which 
dilutes the oxygen of Youth. It is the force of 
gravitation which keeps the winged feet of Youth 
upon the solid ground. It tells the world of the 
— to be avoided, of the morals adorning the 
ailures of the past, of the wiles of the devil. 

But Youth has energy, enthusiasm, imagina- 
tion. It is adventurous, fearless, strong in 
faith. It has ideals, fine, free, and unquenchable 
whilst youth lives. 

The conflict between Youth and Experience 
(or Age) is eternal :— 


Crabbed Age and Youth cannot live together : 
Youth is full of pleasance, Age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, Age like winter bare ; 
Youth is full of sport, Age’s breath is short ; 
Youth is nimble, Age is lame ; 
Youth is hot and bold, Age is weak and cold ; 
Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee ; Youth, I do adore thee. 


In the past each has had its victory, but in 
different worlds. In the prosaic and humdrum 
world the spoils, for what they are worth, have 
gone to Experience; but in the world of the 
spirit, of adventure, Youth gains its victories. 
And if when Youth descends to the lower world 
it is overborne by the arrogance of Experience, 
at least it must be remembered that the lower 
world is at any rate tinctured with the flush of 
Youth. Progress means the victory of Youth 
over Experience. 

Before the War, there was at least something 
to be said for Government by Experience. It 
knew—more or less—what to do when a set of 
circumstances arose almost similar to those 
which had previously arisen. But even prior 
to the War there was much to be said 
against the system. It more often than not 
became a tyranny; frequently Experience had 
not learnt its lesson well, and, in any case, the 
slow turn of events brought changing circum- 
stances, not sufficiently similar to previous 
happenings for unenlightened Experience (the 
commonest type) to give much aid. 

The present War, which has torn the world 
asunder, is an unparalleled catastrophe. The 
most experienced had never witnessed, much less 
felt the full force of, such an eruption. Ex- 
perience was not of much assistance ; it alter- 
nately gaped and croaked until it ‘had recovered 
its old arrogance, when it claimed the Divine 
right to conduct a war it was utterly incapable 
of understanding. Blunder after blunder was 
committed ; confusion was added to confusion ; 
contradictions were heaped on contradictions, as 
the grandfathers of the nation, on the basis of 
irrelevant experience, grappled with the greatest 
crisis in human history. 
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Meanwhile the nation called upon its Youth, 
fleet of foot and sound of limb, and Youth, its 
imagination set free, girded its loins. It felt 
what the War meant; it divined its true signi- 
ficance. Whilst Experience rambled on dis- 
cursively, fumbling with mere symptoms, Youth 
in its heart hailed the War as a crusade for a new 
moral world, a new civilization. But though 
Experience was blind and lame, it sent Youth 
forth to death, and thousands upon thousands 
of young men perished uselessly on the altar of 
blundering Experience. Experience continued to 
talk. The retired major, who in ancient times 
once heard muskets fired with a deadly purpose 
on the North-West Frontier of India, fumed and 
snorted and talked of clapping everybody (younger 
than Experience) into Khaki. The blustering 
stockbroker proclaimed the necessity of stringing 
up to the nearest lamp-post the young men who 
dared to question the decisions of Experience. 
Parliament set up a legal line of demarcation 
between Youth and Experience. The line was 
the age of 41. People over 41 talked unendingly, 
and fussed about on “ war work”; those who 
sat in the seats of the mighty determined policy 
badly, through ignorance and lack of insight. 
People under 41, the Youth of the nation, did 
the real work. The majority went to fight, the 
rest sweated in the factories. It is upon Youth 
that the burdens of the War have fallen. It is 
Youth, and Youth alone, which can win the 
War, and it will do so in spite of Experience. 

It is high time that Experience resigned, with 
the Order of the British Empire in its pocket, 
and allowed Youth to take the helm. Youth 
understands ; it has imagination, courage, and 
energy, and has not been rendered colour-blind 
by the dead past. If the War is to achieve its 
purpose, all positions of responsibility in the 
Army and Navy, in industry and commerce, 
in Government and administration, should be 
assigned to people of military age, except in such 
cases as Youth freely determined otherwise. 
Experience would then obey the directions of 
Youth, and be subordinated to ends which, 
had it been younger, it might better have 
appreciated. 

Government by Youth is also of paramount 
importance when the War comes to its close. 
‘Experience will wrap itself in memories of the 
world it knew ; Youth will live actively, danger- 
ously, in a new world after the War. It will be 
a world of Youth, for Experience will be even 
more at a loss and more discredited than it has 
been during the Interregnum. Clearly, then, 
Youth ought to make the peace upon which the 
future is to be built. All the plenipotentiaries 
should not be more than 40 or thereabouts. 
Youth would not deal with the resistance of 
Experience to this wise proposal by clapping it 
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into the uniform of compulsory menial service 
or by stringing it up to the nearest lamp-post ; 
but it might send Experience on a voyage in 
search of Utopia. And after the peace had been 
signed Youth would upon its foundations con- 
struct the new order. As indispensable pre- 
liminaries, people above a specified age, say 40, 
would be prohibited from sitting upon governing 
bodies, whether Imperial or local, except where 
they proved to a tribunal of Youth that they were 
without the defects of Experience. They might 
pethaps be graded for different kinds of public ser- 
vice according to fitness. As, however, the reign 
of Youth is realized, the young will be in danger of 
committing the unpardonable sin of Experience, 
and of lecturing their elders. “ If only you were 
younger, you would know better.” 
G. 


To the Ridgeway. 


HE broad green highway of the hills 
Enfranchises our wanderings ; 
Beauty crowds thick upon us, yet her 


ample spaces 
Draw tired spirits onward, outward. 


* * * * * 


Beneath our feet the rosy clover and the white ; 

Beneath our heads the well-turfed balk 

Crowned with its wavering grasses ; 

Against the sky a single twisted thorn 

Stands as it stood of yore, 

When battle raged around ; 

On yonder point the chalk gleams bright and 
bare, 

And green walls mark an ancient bivouac ; 

Above, the lark sings gallantly, 

The song that knows no sin, that feels no pain, 

The song all-dedicate to beauty ; 

Each rounded slope is masked with vesture meet 

Of shimmering wheat, or barley tall, 

Touched with the first evasive gleam 

Of yellow ; 

And the eye travels on, content. 


* * * * * 


Along that gracious way 

There pass no busy men ; 

No tired footsteps tread its turf, 

No strife dwells there. 

It is so old that it has long outgrown 

The common life of men ; it is the road 

Where spirits pass, the highway of the soul, 
Where night comes only with fresh beauty, 
Where courage falls from us, and joy leads us on. 


A. E. L. 
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Adventures in Books: 


evitably a restricted appeal. I cannot 

pretend that in beginning my adventures 
this month with Miss Marion Wilkinson’s ‘ E. 
Richard Cross: a Biographical Sketch’ (Dent) 
I am uninfluenced by personal motives. For 
the papers and addresses that are there printed 
bring back to my ear the sound of a voice that 
is now still, but from which I have heard both 
counsel and encouragement. Mr. Cross was a 
man about whom those who knew him find it 
hard to write with any detachment. He was 
one of those whose unselfish sense of public duty 
forms the rea! strength of Britain. Many people 
who never knew his name benefited by his 
activities, for he was trusted in very high 
quarters, and his influence in one or two political 
measures was, if not decisive, at any rate a very 
weighty factor. But as he was one of the most 
unassuming of men, he was quite content to 
remain in the political background, and found 
his reward in service rather than its recognition. 
The note of his character was tactful kindliness, 
and he had the gift, rare among reformers, of 
uniting a warm and enthusiastic heart with a 
cool and clear head. 


(Jesitaby' a restr volumes have in- 


* * * * * 


It is, however, as a lover of books that I 
have to write about him here. In this capacity 
he was a continual surprise. He never seemed 
at a loss for an apt quotation, and he would have 
passed a most searching examination in Words- 
worth’s poems. His taste was remarkably 
catholic. He is credited with having introduced 
the Prime Minister to the writings of Thomas 
Love Peacock; and his essays in the present 
volume on writers so diverse as Lowell, Lord 
Morley, and Francis Thompson prove the range 
of his appreciation. In spite of his busy life, he 
kept well abreast of contemporary literature, 
and I well remember my astonishment on dis- 
covering that it was possible for a thoughtful 
Quaker to enjoy the humour of Anatole France. 


* * * ¥* * 


ANOTHER of the month’s books brings before 
me another personality to whom I am indebted. 
The last of Mr. Ernest A. Boyd’s ‘ Appreciations 
and Depreciations ’ (Dublin, the Talbot Press ; 
London, Fisher Unwin) is devoted to Edward 
Dowden. I suppose Mr. Boyd would include 
the essay among his depreciations, for he describes 
Dowden as a lonely Irishman who was cut off 
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almost entirely from the intellectual growth of 
his country. Dowden, says Mr. Boyd, was a 
provincial, and he proves the assertion by the 
fact that Dowden refused to go into raptures 
about Thomas Moore: “ It was the centenary 
of an Irish, not of an Fnglish, poet that was 
celebrated, an interesting fact which Dowden 
did not appreciate.”’ I have reason for knowing 
that Dowden appreciated that interesting fact as 
fully as his critic, but he appreciated other things 
as well, and one of them was that to join in a 
chorus of praise of literary productions metely 
because they happened to be the work of Irishmen 
was to do a dangerous disservice to Irish litera- 
ture. It is only since Irish writers have had 
the courage to speak frankly about Irish repu- 
tations that Irish literature has emerged from 
provincialism. It was Dowden’s fear-—a fear 
that was not unwarranted, though it has happily 
proved baseless—that such criticism as existed 
in Ireland might treat all Irish geese as swans. 
Now that Ireland has her own indisputable swans, 
she can afford to be candid about the geese. I 
ought to add that Mr. Boyd’s essays deserve 
the attention of those who wish to know the 
direction in which Irish literary currents are 
now running. He is at his best in the apprecia- 
tions of Mr. George Russell and Lord Dunsany. 


¥* * * * 


AMONG American imports of books, not the 
least welcome are the biographies of minor and 
almost forgotten figures in our literature. In 
many cases these are fruits of the system that 
prescribes a literary thesis as one of the exercises 
necessary for the degree of Ph.D. To that system 
we already owe biographies of Aaron Hill, John 
Dennis, Mrs. Eliza Heywood, and several others 
who are but names to the average reader. I 
enjoy these literary bypaths, and I have been 
glad to idle in the green-1ooms and boudoirs of 
the eighteenth century to which Dr. Stanley 
Thomas Williams introduces readers in ‘ Richard 
Cumberland: his Life and Dramatic Works’ 
(Humphrey Milford, for the Yale University 
Press). Cumberland’s life was one long struggle 
for success as a dramatist. Garrick helped him 
to achieve this with ‘The West Indian,’ but 
there are few who remember even the names of 
any of his other fifty plays. He was sunk in 
sensibility, and Dr. Williams is of opinion that 
he drew impossible characters because he was 
an idealist. He linked, says Hazlitt, ‘‘ the muse 
of English comedy to the genius of German 








88 Ss 
tragedy, where she bag since remained, like 
Christabel fallen -asleep in fre Witch’s arms.” 

_ * * *, * . 
~” 4 

But if Cumberland cotld not create a dramatic 
character himself, he was the cause of one 
notable character in the mind of another. He 
is the original of Sheridan’s Sir Fretful Plagiary. 
It is a poor title to immortality for a man whom 
Goldsmith not altogether slightingly called ‘“ the 
Terence of England.’’ That the careless genius 
of Sheridan should win for Cumberland in a few 
hours what his own talent and industry (and he 
had both) could not effect in fifty years, is one 
of the tragedies of authorship. In Dr. Williams’s 
biography we move among notable figures, for 
many distinguished visitors went to take tea in 
Queen Anne Street with “old Cumby,” or 
called upon him at Tunbridge Wells. He was, 
if not the friend, at least the acquaintance of 
Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, 
Boswell, Reynolds, and Gibbon, and he knew 
Rogers, Moore, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, and 
Crabb Robinson. 


* * * * * 


THERE is not much to connect Cervantes with 
Burns, but they have been joined within the 
covers of a book that, like everything from its 
author’s pen, is secure of a welcome. Dr. W. P. 
Ker’s * Two Essays ’ (Glasgow, MacLehose) are 
concerned with ‘ Don Quixote ’ and ‘ The Politics 
of Burns.’ In the first of these Dr. Ker gives 
sound reasons for rejecting the popular theory 
that “ chivalry was exploded by ‘ Don Quixote.’ ”’ 
The whole scheme of the book, he contends, 
proves that already the old chivalry was gone 
and had been succeeded by a new notion of 
honour, “just as in England the Cavalier ideal 
of Montrose’s time is in many respects finer than 
the Elizabethan.” Dr. Ker’s second essay de- 
monstrates that Burns took no parochial view of 
politics. So far from being the untutored 
ploughman that some people still think, he 
watched the political developments of his time 
with attention, and, after being a Pittite, became 
a sort of sentimental Jacobite, and then shared 
in the enthusiasm for the French Revolution. 
Fortunately, his politics matter less than his 
poetry, and about the latter Dr. Ker writes with 
all the gusto of a Scot. 


* * * * * 


A PIQUANT attraction belongs to the petticoat 
in politics, and ‘ Wives of the Prime Ministers,’ 
by Elizabeth Lee, with contributions by 
Mrs. C. F. G. Masterman (Nisbet), will appeal 
to the general reader. He might, in the 
words of the apologist for purgatory, go 
farther and fare worse. The book contains 
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biographies of the wives of seven Prime Ministers, 
together with that of Lady Caroline Lamb, who 
had been dead for several years before Lord 
Melbourne presided over a Cabinet. The in- 
clusion of the latter lady gives the book “a 
certain liveliness.” Lady Caroline Lamb is well 
deserving of a full-length biography, and I am 
surprised that a lady who would go to anafternoon 
call seated on the box beside her coachman, and 
chose to leap into the arms of a footman as the 
method of her descent, has not yet found her 
biographer. Her passion for Byron and _ her 
intimacy with Godwin are further inducements. 
Even stern moralists who have not a word to say 
in defence of her “ irregularities” find Lady 
Caroline Lamb not wholly unsympathetic. She 
moved among famous people, and for this reason, 
too, a more extended biography would be 


welcome. 
* * * om * 


Lapy PreL, Lady John Russell, Lady Palmers- 
ton, Mis. Disraeli, Mrs. Gladstone, Lady 
Salisbury, and Lady Campbell-Bannerman are 
the other wives of Prime Ministers who are 
given a place in the book. Of these Lady 
Palmerston seems to have been the strongest 
character and to have taken the most direct 
share in politics. She knew all the State secrets, 
and her political receptions helped considerably 
to consolidate Palmerston’s supporters. Lady 
John Russell, it is interesting to remember, was 
a strong supporter of Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy, and her method of dealing with the 
House of Lords would, at any rate, be decisive. 
““I would simply declare it, by the Act of the 
House of Commons,”’ she wrote, ‘‘ injurious to the 
best interests of the nation and for ever 
dissolved.” Readers of the biographies of 
Disraeli and Gladstone remember how much 
both these statesmen owed to their wives. It 
will be seen that Miss Lee has had a good subject, 
and she has written about it in a lively and 
engaging style. 

* * 


CoteripGe’s ‘ Table Talk’ is one of the best 
books of its type. It has just been made 
accessible in the “ Oxford Library of Standard 
Authors ” (Oxford University Press), where it is 
prefixed by the anonymous essay on ‘ Great 
Talkers’ which Coventry Patmore contributed 
to The St. Fames’s Gazette in 1886. Coleridge 
was, indeed, a great talker, though, as Madame 
de Staél told his nephew, “il ne savait pas le 
dialogue.” This disadvantage loses its worst 
qualities in his reported speech, and his ‘ ‘Table 
Talk’ is a very pleasant volume to dip into. 
For a young man starting on a course of English 
literature, it is undoubtedly one of the hundred 
best books. INDICATOR, 


* * * 
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Reviews. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN 
ENGLAND. 


Dr. GwarTKIN’s ‘ Church and State in 
England to the Death of Queen Anne ’* 
is a barren book. It has a good title, 
a good and somewhat novel plan, and 
is the work of a distinguished scholar 
who unhappily did not live to complete 
his work, or to give it the benefit of his 
final revision and self-criticism. It has 
been hailed as the “ideal Church 
history,” and indeed there is much to 
be said for interweaving the history of 
Church and State through the centuries, 
and thus avoiding the fussy parochialism 
of too many ecclesiastical histories. 
(The plan would have broken down to 
a great extent after the seventeenth 
century, but since Prof. Gwatkin was 
unable to carry the story beyond the 
reign of Queen Anne this difficulty 
hardly arises.) Yet we believe it is 
essentially a book with no future, little 
or no raison d’étre, either for the student 
or for the general reader. It is not a 
book for the student, for it is often not 
quite up to date, and contains rather 
numerous slips and misprints. More 
might have been done by Dr. Watson, 
who writes an explanatory Preface, to 
increase its usefulness by a few footnotes, 
which would have involved no undue 
criticism of the author. Such notes, for 
example, might have stated that the 
legend of a Christian king, Lucius, in 
Britain has been clearly shown to rest 
upon a misreading of the ‘ Liber Ponti- 
ficalis,’ and is no more even a legend ; 
that the story of the coming of the West 
Saxons has been revolutionized by the 
archeological work of Mr. E. T. Leeds ; 
that the letter of Gregory VII. de- 
nouncing the State as a “ diabolical 
device for the promotion of wickedness ” 
does not represent the normal view of 
the medieval Church, nor indeed of 
Gregory himself; that William I. does 
not clearly state that the Bishop was to 
hold a court of his own, but only that 
cases concerned with the regimen ani- 
marum were not to be tried by the 
secular law; that the kingdom of 
Jerusalem never ‘‘ came to Godfrey of 
Boulogne ” (who might nowadays with 
advantage be named after his actual 
inheritance, Bouillon). Such examples 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
and it is a serious drawback to the 
reputation of the book that they have 
been allowed to stand without alteration 
or annotation. Minor misprints such 
as ‘‘ Lupur” for Lupus, “ Euroul ” for 
Evroul, ‘‘ Lindhard” for Liudhard, 


*Church and State in England to the 
Death of Queen Anne. By Henry 
Melvill Gwatkin, D.D. (Longmans 
& Co., 15s. net.) 
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ought to have been avoided. Certain 
topics are very inadequately treated. 
Dunstan has hardly as many lines as 
Wilfrid has pages; the exact proposals 
as to criminous clerks are nowhere made 
clear; scutage is quite wrongly ex- 
plained. 

So much for the student’s view. It 
might perhaps more reasonably be asked, 
What has such a book, the fruit of ripe 
scholarship and years of teaching, to 
offer to the general reader, to the present 
generation, which seeks a more living 
solution of the “Church and State” 
problem than has yet been provided ? 
We cannot see that Dr. Gwatkin has 
anything but criticism to offer, and his 
criticism is largely devoted to questions 
over which men have ceased to worry. 

To take a few of the points on which 
he expresses himself most strongly. 
Monasticism was, he thinks, to the 
early English “a way of serving God 
without distraction,” a view which 
“* suited well the good sense and modera- 
tion of the Benedictine Rule.” Not 
until the Cluniac revival did the 
Church teach “‘a new and merciless 
asceticism,” which was purely selfish. 
Historically, this view of English 
monasticism seems unfounded, while as 
an attempt to understand one of the 
strongest forces of the Middle Ages it 
is little more than puerile. In a more 
favourable moment Dr. Gwatkin asserts 
that “ monasticism in the ages of jits 
living power was the form taken by the 
individual’s desire of a freer and directer 
access to God than that mediated by 
the great corporation of the priests.” 
“The monks represented an individual- 
ism which directly contradicted the 
Latin principle.of authority.” One can 
only feel that a vow of obedience and 
life in a community is an odd way of 
expressing individualism and rejecting 
authority. 

In his view of the Church’s influence 
upon marriage law, Dr. Gwatkin is 
equally out of sympathy with most 
modern investigation. It has some- 
times been objected that the Master 
of Balliol’s ‘Church and State in the 
Middle Ages’ was largely concerned 
with flogging a dead horse. The dead 
horse is very vigorously alive in these 
pages, and needs flogging again. When 
one remembers that the Church was 
combating first the theory that a woman 
might be bought like an ox or a goat, 
and then the theory that she could be 
handed over to a new lord as an 
appurtenance of her fief, something may 
be pardoned to the intricacies of the 
Canon Law, and the inconsistencies of 
Papal intervention. It was feudalism, 
not clericalism, which was the woman’s 
worst enemy in the early Middle Ages. 

Dr. Gwatkin apparently approvesof the 
friars, largely because they represented 
“an idea of the Church essentially 
independent of Bishops”; Wyclif also 
on the whole is to be commended, but the 
Oxford Reformers of the next century 
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were “men of Meroz” who “ quailed 
before the dangers of an_ effective 
reformation.” The description seems 
to accord somewhat strangely with the 
lives of Colet and Sir Thomas More, and 
is, at least, an unsympathetic account of 
Erasmus’s position. Cranmer, curiously 
enough, is Dr. Gwatkin’s one hero. 

Most of the time-honoured contro- 
versies are dealt with at length, in 
trenchant fashion, but the points at 
issue have little more than an anti- 
quarian interest, and into antiquarian 
questions it is necessary to bring a more 
level and passionless standard. Thus 
we may perhaps rest assured that the 
problems of the Ornaments Rubric or 
the attitude of the Church towards 
private confession will never be finally 
solved by considerations of legality. 
Prof. Gwatkin rests satisfied with the 
illogical conclusion that the Church of 
England “ has deliberately withdrawn all 
authority to pronounce an absolution 
over an individual, except in the 
Visitation of the Sick,” and regards the 
case of the “ unquiet conscience” as 
exceptional and needing only counsel ; 
he is equally convinced that the Orna- 
ments Rubric did not intend to restore 
or retain anything, and was only 
inserted because the Queen was playing 
a “‘sort of Lutheran game.” The legal 
point perhaps is immaterial, but if it is 
to be proved by the fact that vestments 
actually disappeared after 1559, then 
the fact that private confession survived 
fairly commonly during the seventeenth 
century must be allowed to prove 
that the “‘ English Church” did not 
*“ abolish ” auricular confession in 1552. 
The argument from custom cuts both 
ways, as does the argument from 
legality. In cases where the “un- 
learned ” cannot find his way, he is apt 
to take his stand upon the proved needs 
of human nature or the practice of 
other churches, and customs are abo- 
lished or established in accordance with 
the laws of life and growth, not with 
the Canon or Statute Law. 

It is this ignoring of the principle of 
growth which makes Prof. Gwatkin’s 
book so empty. There is an almost 
complete absence of a positive ideal ; 
indeed, to the author the most satis- 
factory period in the Church’s history 
appears to be the early years of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the “ grand ideal of a 
fully national Church seemed to be 
realized,” when “ the services were of 
the right sort, for they were essentially 
Protestant without needless offence to 
Catholics.” There is an utter absence 
of any recognition of the Church as a 
voluntary society, with power to de- 
termine its own ends, right or wrong, 
to formulate and recognize its own 
authority, to live and grow by the same 
laws as a secular society, to be in itself, 
as the Middle Ages termed it, a soctetas 
perfecta. The work of the Independents 
for the cause of religious liberty receives 
as little recognition as the claim of the 
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Church. “ There was to be no more 
divided sovereignty. The law of the 
land was henceforth to be the law of the 
Church....Then Scripture was made 
supreme.” The whole Free Church 
ideal stands condemned alongside of 
Catholicism. And yet “belief and 
action must be finally our own, in the 
sense that we must finally judge 
for ourselves the righteous judgment.” 
Truly Erastianism and extreme in- 
dividualism make sorry bedfellows. 
History seems to suggest that neither 
the one nor the other has a great and 
fruitful future. Yet if the law of the 
land is to be put into a position of such 
paramount authority, it is odd to find 
so little attention paid to the process 
by which that law grew up. It is 
unusual to place the separation of the 
three great Courts of Common Law as 
late as the reign of Edward I.; it is 
more amazing to find that the history 
of the thirteenth century contains no 
account of the growth of Parliament, 
and only the scantiest mentions of the 
Parliaments of 1265 and 1295; the 
newly discovered “‘ Model” Parliament 
of 1275 is ignored, and there is no 
mention whatever of the development 
of Convocation, and the part played 
by the Church in fostering the idea of 
representative government. The account 
of Magna Charta is brief and not very 
illuminating, and we are frankly puzzled 
by the dictum thereon: “ The entire 
future of Church and State is already 
shadowed out, for English Erastianism 
and English Constitutionalism are based 
alike on the English belief that the law 
of the land ought to be supreme.”” After 
this it is perhaps as well to recall the 
fact that the only clause in the Charter 
which deals with the Church states quite 
simply Quod Ecclesia Anglicana lbera 
sit—not a very Erastian sentiment, 
however little it meant. 

Enough has been said to show that 
Dr. Gwatkin’s theory of Church and 
State will satisfy few and will inspire 
fewer, while the book as a whole will 
convey to the general reader, in vivid 
and impressive language, not a little 
erroneous and highly debatable history, 
and no clear view even of the past 
relations of Church and State. The 
mere facts are more clearly and accu- 
rately represented in the brief sketch 
prefixed to the ‘Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Church and 
State ’—the work of two laymen, who 
not only strike a more sympathetic note 
in dealing with the past, but hold out 
some hope for the future in their final 
judgment: “It would be a mistake 
to regard the Middle Ages as a continual 
fight between spiritual and temporal. 
Ti hese were rather two aspects of one 
united community. Bishops and abbots, 
besides being great ecclesiastics, were 
also barons with feudal obligations and 
political duties. Prelates worked with 
lay officials as law makers, ministers, 
and judges. The parish priest joined 
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with the reeve and the four best men 
to represent his township. The parish 
church was the centre of local life. 
The layman was always also a member 
of the Church and took a large share 
in its work.” 

The time for such a fusion of 
temporal and spiritual has passed 
away, but there are signs here and 
there that as the “grand ideal” of 
a national Church breaks down, a 
more truly popular and living Church 
may arise, interpreting and meeting 
the needs of its members on grounds 
other than those of strict legality 
according to the law of the land. 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS ENEMIES. 


Democracy at the present moment 
seems to attract rhetoricians rather than 
thinkers. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to find a book in which careful thinking 
and exact argument are devoted to 
democracy. Mr. Hobson has given us* 
a valuable analysis of the social forces 
against which democracy will have to 
contend after the War; and he has 
added definite suggestions as to the 
methods by which democracy may 
overcome its opponents. Undoubtedly 
the War has given immense strength to 
the powers of reaction. It may be that 
England will not endure after the War 
the chains, sometimes gilded, which 
have been devised for war purposes. 
But chains have to be broken: they will 
not dissolve into thin air at the coming 
of peace. And therefore we must now 
make some assessment of the tendencies 
and traditions which obstruct demo- 
cracy. Militarism is one phase of the 
evil: not war, but the spirit which 
breeds war and grows out of war, is 
the real enemy. With militarism goes 
capitalism, most closely allied to mili- 
tarism in the great international arma- 
ment firms. And with both goes that 
accumulation of surplus wealth by a 
few which Mr. Hobson calls “ im- 
property.” Next come Protectionism 
and Imperialism, and finally the senti- 
mentalists—the political and _ social 
reactionaries who produce and who 
devour the imperialist and capitalist 
press. It is an unholy alliance, a dance 
of devils, each supporting the other, 
and all treading upon whatever is fine 
and noble in the average man. How 
then can we break “ the vicious circle ” ? 

We must leave it to the reader of Mr. 
Hobson’s book to obtain a full view of 
his guiding conceptions. We can only 
say here that the two most important 
elements in the programme he sketches 
seem to be these. First, democratic 
forces must be united. There is a 


*Democracy after the War. By J. A. 
Hobson. (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d. 
net.) 
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tendency, to which Mr. Hobson does 
full justice, for those who are in any 
sense “‘ progressive ”’ to be divided into 
small groups. Those who do not think 
find it easier to agree than those who 
do. But although “ progressives ” na- 
turally tend to disagree, there is no 
reason why they should not all seek out 
the principles which underlie the various 
“movements” for which they are 
working. What we need is the ability 
to subordinate the differences in our 
interests to the common principles of all 
progress, and to stand together for 
democracy, although that one concep- 
tion may have many applications. 
Secondly, in the interests of pro- 
gressive democracy, Labour must 
“capture the State.” Suspicion and 
even hatred of the State as it now is 
should not b'ind us to the possibilities 
of a really democratic system of ad- 
ministration and a really democratic 
political life. Labour must not allow 
the machinery of government to become 
alien to it. It must set out to take 
control. It must not fear responsibility 
nor underrate the difficulties of ad- 
ministration ; for only by the complete 
conquest of the State can the evil 
powers which use the State be finally 
ejected from civilized life. 

In this little book Mr. Hobson has 
added to the debt which all progressive 
minds already owe to him. He thinks 
more closely to ordinary life than do 
the majority of economists. And what- 
ever minor points of criticism may be 
made against this or that argument 
which he uses, the reasoning of the 
whole is closely knit. The book will 
probably outlive the great struggle of 
which it is a prophecy. 


* * * 


THE LIFE OF AN HISTORIAN, 


MANDELL CREIGHTON once said of 
Hodgkin’s ‘ Italy and her Invaders’ that 
it belonged to a class which only 
Englishmen can write. “ Like Grote’s 
‘History of Greece,’” he explained, 
“it bears on every page the mark of 
being written by a man who is not only 
ascholar, but is conversant with affairs.” 
How Hodgkin came, in the intervals of 
banking, to write a history which won a 
distinguished place among the historical 
works of our time remains something 
of a mystery, however, even after we 
have read Mrs. Creighton’s biography.* 
She gives us an admirable portrait of 
Hodgkin the man of affairs, philan- 
thropic, arrogant, genial, high-spirited, 
argumentative, puritanical. But 
Hodgkin the scholar does not appear in 
the same bright colours of reality. He 
is a shadowy figure in comparison with 


” 


*Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin. By 
Louise Creighton. (Longmans & Co., 
10s. 6d. net.) 
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Hodgkin the politician and Hodgkin the 
preacher. Hodgkin had many of the 
qualifications of an historian, however. 
He had a natural taste for mastering 
any subject he took in hand, as he 
showed by teaching himself Hebrew as 
a young man. He was also fond of 
travel, though he seems to have taken 
with him on his travels the prejudices 
of an English Protestant, as when he 
wrote from Italy in 1882: ‘‘ Travelling 
in Italy makes me now, as it always does, 
a bitter Protestant; I feel what a 
frightfully degrading influence this kind 
of Christianity has exercised on the 
nation.”” He had further the gift of 
mingling with the dead population of 
history as a living man among the 
living. ‘“‘ His characters,” Mrs. Creigh- 
ton writes, “‘ were so alive to him that he 
could make them alive to others. He 
used to live in his period, and his 
daughter says, ‘The people he was 
writing about came to all the family 
meals and walks.’ ” 

That he should have been able to 
combine the profession of historian with 
the industry of a banker and the duties 
of a Quaker preacher and philanthropist 
is the sort of thing that seems scarcely 
possible to the average indolent man ; 
but Hodgkin was one of those men who 
never wasted an hour, “ He could use 
even scraps of time, and when full of 
his subject would sit down to write 
before his half-past-eight breakfast or 
when he had only twenty minutes to 
spare. ‘The way in which he found and 
used time for his work is illustrated by 
the advice he gave to his younger brother 
Jonathan to start writing a book, saying, 
‘ Half an hour a day steadily devoted to 
a job of this kind would in a year 
accomplish a great deal.’” ‘The truth 
is, Hodgkin was a man to whom every 
sort of labour was a recreation. Though 
he only took to business as a last resort 
after his studies for a legal career had 
been brought to an end by an epileptic 
seizure, he came to love his work at 
the bank as sincerely as he loved his 
history. ‘‘ He writes once in his diary 
after a day spent in calculating branch 
profits that it was ‘pleasant work and 
soothing to the brain.” Account-keeping 
was a source of real delight... .His 
enthusiasm for correct accounts did not 
cease with his own ; he was equally 
anxious about his children’s accounts, 
and used to spend much time during the 
visits of one of his daughters after her 
marriage in getting her accounts in 
order.” One cannot but admire so 
unusual a combination of tastes and 
gifts. Hodgkin was a particularly fine 
example of the Victorian Englishman. 
He managed to drive goodness and 
success in double harness, as it is given 
to few men to do. He had nearly 
all the virtues save a divine carelessness. 

He had the Quaker uprightness, but 
he was less able to rid himself of racial 
and political prejudices than most of 
the prominent English Quakers have 
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been. He did not instinctively take the 
side of the weak and the wronged at 
the time either of the Boer War or of the 
Home Rule split. He even adopted the 
Tory gibe that the note of “ progressive 
Liberalism ” is “ to love every country 
but your own.” Sir Henry Newbolt 
says of him that he had “ the 
fine urbanity of a Roman gentleman,” 
and he had- also some of the Roman 
gentleman’s egoism of race. He was 
not in any respect a Utopian. He was 
a philanthropist rather than a builder of 
the ideal State. On the other hand, 
his personality was of the most attractive 
—courteous, charitable, balanced, tran- 
quil. ‘His face, naturally beautiful, 
had in it,” it has been said, ‘“ the 
serenity and light that made one wonder 
if John Keble looked like that.” 
Hodgkin’s personality stands out on 
every page of Mrs. Creighton’s excellent 
biography, and we enjoy many a peep 
into the curious scruples of a sensitive 
conscience, as when in a letter to his 
stepmother he explains why he must not 
“act any more” in charades or even 
in historical tableaux: “‘ I must not do 
it simply because the very intensity of 
my enjoyment in it leads me to throw 
myself into it too earnestly.” That is 
an attitude which is little in fashion 
nowadays. It suggests, however, the 
pervading and minute seriousness of a 
good man’s life. Mrs. Creighton has 
written his biography with imaginative 
sympathy and literary skill. She has 
enabled us to shake hands with a man. 


* * * 


THE STATE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Ir was once said that the Board of 
Agriculture had two functions—a kind 
of police regulation, and education ; that 
its Animals Division was one of the most 
efficient police forces in the world, and 
that no other section had any claims to 
efficiency when judged by its effect on 
actual farming. This was not altogether 
true, but few farmers recognized the 
importance of the State Department 
dealing with their industry until there 
was aserious outbreak of disease and 
they were confronted with its police 
functions. Then they all realized it, 
and most of them were thankful things 
were as they were. At the present 
moment there is not a single farmer who 
does not recognize the importance of a 
State Department, and not a few are 
sorry for personal reasons that its 
importance has grown. These are the 
persons who still think that they and 
their families are the most important 
people in society; but many farmers 
who cheerfully accept the recent develop- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture through 
its child the Food Production Depart- 
ment hotly resent the establishment of 
the Ministry of Food. Most of the 
actions of the Board of Agriculture and 
Food Production Department have been 
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of a paternal nature. The Orders 
and Regulations by which actions are 
authorized or enforced do not always 
appear to be paternal, but the actions 
themselves are quite of this character. 
This is why so little friction has arisen 
from the many cases in which drastic 
action has been taken. If the parent 
has been exacting, he has at least been 
generous. The Food Controller is a 
different person altogether ; he is trying 
to obtain all he can for the consumer, 
and he gives the farmer nothing in 
return—so think many farmers. They 
do not regard, or will not willingly 
accept, Food Control as one side of 
State interest in agriculture, and Food 
Production as another, and many deny 
that one department is the necessary 
counterpart of the other. Here they 
are on common ground with many 
theorists who give hosts of reasons for 
State assistance to agriculture, yet 
never think of its interest in the direct 
result. A bank which provides a big 
loan for some commercial enterprise 
requires a carefully considered prospectus 
of the undertaking ; it may demand some 
control in the concern while the enter- 
prise is being carried out, and it expects 
a direct share in the result. The State 
may require and receive the prospectus 
and the control, but its right to a direct 
share in the result is nearly always 
denied. It is said that the State reaps 
its reward through the general financial 
prosperity or welfare which results ; but 
it would be no use offering this reward 
to the bank, because directors would 
know that general financial prosperity 
does not necessarily mean the prosperity 
of their own bank. Similarly, the State 
which provides the wherewithal to 
attain a certain condition does not 
necessarily reap the benefit of its work 
unless, like the bank, it takes the direct 
method to secure its share. State 
control of food supplies cannot be 
divorced from State measures for food 
production. 

Now Mr. Tompkinson, the author of 
‘State Help for Agriculture,’* finds “a 
variety of reasons in connexion with the 
nature of agriculture and the system 
under which it is carried on which seem 
to make some form of State help a 
necessity ”’ : 


1. “We find that the system of 
producing food differs from modern 
methods of production of other staple 
products of large consumption. Food 
is produced by a very large number of 
small producers; other staples by a 
comparatively small number of large 
businesses.” 

2. ‘The farmer’s surroundings and 
the nature of his business differ from 
the environment of other commercial 
occupations, especially in making him 
*State Help for Agriculture. By Charles 

W. Tompkinson. (Fisher Unwin, 

35. 6d. net.) 
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rather a slow man to move; he is more 
isolated, it is difficult for him to travel 
much, whereas the manufacturer, living 
in or near a town, sees many more 
people, has more opportunities for 
exchanging ideas, and has frequently to 
travel in the interests of his business.” 

3. ‘‘ The English land system, in the 
fact that it exists as a co-partnership 
between landlord and _ tenant, un- 
doubtedly places the tenant, as a 
producer of food, in quite a different 
position to that of other producers and 
manufacturers, and since it has been in 
operation for generations, it has estab- 
lished certain traits of character in the 
tenant farmer which are very deeply 
rooted. The English tenant farmer, 
though as a rule the most independent 
of men in his views and mode of life, 
has been cramped and blunted in 
initiative as regards his business through 
being to such an extent dependent in 
this respect on the will and actions of 
his landlord.” 


Mr. Tompkinson then goes on to ask : 
““ Why should this state of affairs make 
any form of State help necessary ? The 
reason is, that if there is any considerable 
body of men which has been treated 
rather paternally than commercially for 
generations, it is not to be expected that 
they will show the same initiative and 
ingenuity in meeting and overcoming 
difficulties, and the same energy in 
striving for maximum production, as 
do the owners of other businesses, who 
have no support to lean upon and must 
depend upon themselves alone.” 

This is rather a strange argument. 
In the first place, it is difficult to imagine 
effective forms of State help for agri- 
culture in England which do not imply 
some measure of State control. It used 
to be the Marxist hope and expectation 
that capitalization and industrial pro- 
gress, in other words “ big business,” 
would necessitate general State owner- 
ship and control. Now State control of 
agriculture is demanded because there 
are no signs of capitalization and in- 
dustrial progress. In the second place, 
it is important to know what is the aim 
of this tutelage—is it to set the farmers 
on their own feet, or to lead to complete 
and permanent control? No answer to 
this question is suggested, and we are 
left to guess. As it stands, the argument 
implies that where assistance and control 
have been given they will always be 
necessary. 

The author surveys the condition of 
British agriculture in 1914, and discusses 
some suggested remedies. There is 
excellent matter in these sections of the 
book. The first remedy discussed is 
that of small holdings, and this is done 
in an admirably clear way. Here are 
two statements :— 


' “ However.well organized co-operation 
may be, in the matter of labour-saving 
machinery it certainly does appear that 
the establishment of the small holders 
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is a setting-back of the clock, as they 
will always have to do a good deal of 
work by hand which the big man would 
accomplish by machinery.” 


““ Wherever in England a large pro- 
duction per individual employed can be 
looked for on small farms by intensive 
cultivation, there by all means let small 
holdings be established; but in the 

rowth of the standard crops it can only 
ead to asmaller output per head, and a 
waste of capital in converting large 
farms into small ones.” 


The discussion of the probable effects 
of import duties is clear and well 
balanced, the necessary emphasis being 
laid on the commercial character of 
modern farming, and the interests of 
certain classes of farmers, especially milk 
producers, in cheap imports of feeding 
stuffs. (However, the discussion of 
pasture farming is marred by a serious 
error to the effect that “it is not 
generally known that good grass-land 
farming often yields a bigger output of 
food per acre than good arable land.” 
Grass land often produces a_ bigger 
profit per acre than arable, sometimes 
a bigger output of food per man em- 
ployed; but where any real comparison 
can be made, a bigger output of food 
on grass than on arable never occurs.) 
Mr. Tompkinson’s conclusion is that 
there are cheaper and more effective 
means of assisting agriculture than by 
import duties. The provision of cheap 
capital for the permanent equipment of 
farms, for cottage building, and for 
tenants’ business operations is advo- 
cated. Mr. Tompkinson proposes that 
the State should provide capital for 
the first two purposes on a 2} per cent 
interest rate, although he expects. it 
may have to pay 5 per cent for its own 
borrowings. For the equipment of 
farms the State should provide capital ; 
cottages should be built and owned by 
the State; for tenants’ loans the banks 
should be induced to provide capital, 
and the State should bear half the burden 
of such immediate losses as may occur. 
It is not clear why this distinction is 
made. The author does not hope for much 
from co-operation in the provision of 
credit. When capital is provided, the 
landlord or tenant who will not “ put 
his house in order” will have to 
face expropriation or eviction. When 
tenants use more capital the principles 
and practice of tenant-right compensa- 
tion must be extended. Thus control 
necessarily follows assistance. 

Some other suggested remedies for 
the weaknesses of the agricultural system 
might have been considered, as, for 
instance, Mr. Hall’s idea of the large 
farm. But Mr. Tompkinson keeps fairly 
close to well-marked paths. 

Another suggestion which is put 
forward is that a branch of the Board of 
Agriculture should be established in 
every or nearly every county. ‘There 
should be a Commissioner for each 
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branch area, and this official should 
supervise all aspects of the work of the 
Board within the area. Things move 
so rapidly now that many of the sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Tompkinson have 
already been put into practice. For 
some purposes there is now a branch of 
the Board of Agriculture (in the form 
of the War Executive Committee) in 
every county. There is not a Com- 
missioner for every county, but there 
are Commissioners for small groups of 
counties. 

Now let us see what have been the 
activities of the State (through the 
Board of Agriculture, its Food Pro- 
duction Department, and the County 
Executive Committees) during the last 
year or so :— 


It has provided a guaranteed minimum 
price for wheat and oats. 

It guaranteed a minimum price for 
potatoes which could not be realized 
without a subsidy, and that subsidy has 
been provided. 

It has made a summary survey of 
land and its productivity in every 
county. 

It has taken control of land which 
was in the hands of owners, and enabled 
owners to remove bad farmers, or has 
itself removed them. Through the 
medium of Executive Committees it is 
now farming a number of farms. It 
has also taken power to control rents. 

It has ordered thousands of owners 
and tenants to plough up land, and 
induced more thousands to do so. 

It has ordered systems of cropping, 
and stopped the production of some non- 
essentials. 

It has carried out the clearing of 
streams connected with main drainage 
systems. 

It has bought and distributed by 
sale fertilizers, seeds, and feeding stuffs. 

It has subsidized the distribution of 
fertilizers made in this country. 

It has made arrangements with banks 
to supply capital for farm operations. 

It has bought and worked tractors, 
commandeered steam ploughs and 
tractors and supplied them for ploughing 
and cultivating, also supplied horses 
and men for ploughing ; and organized a 
supply of labour for other purposes. 

Through the Local Government 
Board it has drawn up a scheme for the 
provision of cottages after the War. 


Against the measures adopted to 
assist the farmer and the landowner in 
the production of goods and profit may 
be set the activities in fixing various 
maximum prices, especially for wheat, 
milk, and meat ; the control of property 
or interest in land, whether of owner or 
tenant, in the interest of the public; 
and the control of wages. Some of the 
activities have rather a sinister aspect. 
For instance, many people thought that 
the Corn Production Act represented a 
bargain between the Government and 
the farming interest, in which the latter 
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agreed to increase production, especially 
increasing the arable area, in return for 
guaranteed minimum prices. But this 
is not the whole of the matter. Many 
farmers and owners who volunteered to 
break up grass have been served by 
the representatives of the Government 
with a formal notice to do so in order that 
they may be able to claim compensation 
in the event of the procedure not proving 
profitable. This means that the agri- 
culturist is not to bear the ordinary risk 
of using his own judgment, even when 
supported by guaranteed prices. In 
cases of doubt or pressure this is a 
legitimate action, but where the increase 
is given voluntarily, both the ethics and 
economy of the action are of doubtful 
character. 

However, the important point is to 
inquire where this policy of assistance 
and control will carry us, and what 
system will be established eventually. 
Little can be said at present because so 
much depends upon the terms of peace. 
If agriculture becomes a permanent 
part of our system of defence, State 
control may have to be completed. 
Some farmers have already been asking 
why they should not be placed on the 
same footing as army and navy officers, 
and paid a salary for their services. 
That is the logical system of control for 
purposes of defence. But the organiza- 
tion of agriculture for defence means 
steady and continual loss when defence 
is not actually necessary. There is no 
more reason for putting our farms on a 
basis on which they can immediately 
turn to the production of war supplies 
in case of emergency, than for 
building and equipping all our en- 
gineering factories so that they can be 
turned on to munitions at a moment’s 
notice. ‘There is just the same reason 
for and against in each case. The 
weight of reasons will be determined by 
the nature of the peace. State help 
for agriculture can be so arranged as to 
enable agriculturists to gain their feet 
and stand on them, paying their way 
as self-respecting men, or as to lead 
to complete State control. There is no 
middle way that will be satisfactory to 
the agricultural classes, on the one hand, 
and the general consuming and tax- 
paying classes on the other. 

Mr. Tompkinson’s book is a very able 
treatment of State help for agriculture 
so far as the farmer is concerned, but it 
deals only with generalities when the 
State’s share of the results of its ex- 
penditure and activities is in question. 
At the same time it is a very useful 
volume. 


* * * 


THE DISCOVERY OF RADIUM. 
TWENTY years ago, bold indeed would 
have been the man who had ventured 
to predict that the young Polish wife of 
the Professor of Physics at the Sorbonne 
would, by applying Becquerel’s dis- 
covery of radio-activity, make known the 
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existence, previously unsuspected, of a 
group of elements possessed of truly 
astonishing properties, and would thus 
become the pathfinder to a chain of 
discoveries of far-reaching importance 
to man. 

In Madame Sklodowska Curie’s com- 
munication, ‘Rayons émis_ par les 
composés de l’Uranium et du Thorium,’ 
presented to the Académie des Sciences 
in 1898, occurred the following :— 

“Deux minéraux d’uranium: la 
pechblende (oxyde d’urane) et la chal- 
colite (phosphate de cuivre et d’uranyle), 
sont beaucoup plus actifs que l’uranium 
lui-méme. Ce fait est tres remarquable 
et porte a croire que ces minéraux 
peuvent contenir un élément beaucoup 
plus actif que l’uranium.’”’—‘ Comptes 
Rendus,’ 26, January-June, 1898, p. 1102. 

This was the flash of genius which 
led to the brilliant discoveries of the 
bodies polonium and radium by Madame 
and Monsieur Curie (assisted in the 
latter case by M. G. Bémont), and to 
numerous later discoveries, all of which 
have tended to confirm and establish 
the validity of Madame Curie’s original 
hypothesis. 

To M. Becquerel, Madame Curie, 
and M. Pierre Curie is pre-eminently 
due the foundation of an entirely new 
branch of science—the study of radio- 
activity and radio-active matter. In 
this field of research it is familiar to 
readers of scientific literature that many 
others also have added importantly to 
our knowledge. Allusion is made by 
the author of the book before us* to 
attempts which were made, a few years 
ago, to minimize Madame Curie’s share 
in the work; but her papers and her 
published books (‘ Recherches sur les 
Substances radio-actives,’ 1904 ; ‘ Zuvres 
de Pierre Curie,’ 1908; ‘ Traité de 
Radio-activité,’ 2 vols., 1910; and other 
works) speak for themselves. If, in 
some of these researches, Madame 
Curie’s name was bracketed with the 
name of her husband, or with the names 
of others, this in no respect detracts from 
her title to the distinction of having 
discovered radium, and its transforma- 
tion-product, polonium. Moreover, in- 
asmuch as the investigation, described 
in the paper from which we have quoted, 
led her to the generalization to which 
all the after-discoveries can be traced, 
the honour in an especial degree is hers. 
M. Becquerel, for instance, discovered 
radio-activity and the “rayons uran- 
iques,” but it did not occur to him 
that the emanations were due not to 
uranium, but to minute quantities of 
another element, or elements, associated 
with it. That he fully recognized 
Madame Curie’s claim is evident, not 


*Madame Curie (Sklodowska), and the 
Story of Radium. By Marion Cunning- 
ham. Foreword by Lady Muir- 
Mackenzie. (St. Catherine Press, 
S.E., 1s. net.) 
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merely from the substance of his 
discourse delivered in 1902 before the 
Royal Institution, but also from Mrs. 
Cunningham’s account of a conversation 
which took place in 1900 between M. 
Becquerel and Mrs. H. Ayrton, in the 
course of which the former, when asked 
who had discovered radium, replied 
“‘ Madame Curie of Paris” (p.26). And 
the author states (p. 52) that one of Prof. 
Curie’s friends informed her that M. 
Curie, when invited to read a paper on 
radium before an English scientific body, 
explained that it was not he who had 
discovered radium, but his wife—that he 
had merely “ taken part in the researches 
after the discovery.” 

But Madame Curie did much more. 
Apart from her independent discovery 
of the radio-active properties of thorium 
(discovered, without her knowledge, also 
by Schmidt), and her brilliant employ- 
ment of new and delicate tests (which 
placed her on a level with Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff, who by spectral analysis 
discovered ca#sium and rubidium), she 
minutely investigated the physical and 
chemical properties of radium ; carried 
out successive determinations of its 
atomic weight ; prepared, for preservation 
by the French authorities, the specimen 
of radium chloride which was accepted 
as the primary international standard 
of radium; and in 1g1o, in con- 
junction with M. A. Debierne, himself 
the discoverer of actinium, Madame 
Curie crowned her work by isolating the 
element and obtaining it in the metallic 
state. She proposed the term “ radio- 
active,’ now in general use; and, 
jointly with M. Curie, discovered the 
phenomenon known as “ induced radio- 
activity.” Alluding to Madame Curie 
as one of several typical creative 
geniuses, Mr. T. Sharnol, in a lately 
published work, ‘ Originality,’ writes of 
her “‘ close study of the facts concerned,” 
the “ effort towards realization, a few 
set-backs, then finally, the desired 
result.” 

Thrice awarded the Gegner Prize of 
the Académie des Sciences, which in 
1g02 granted her a Berthelot Medal, 
Madame Curie was the recipient in 
1903, with her husband, of the Davy 
Medal of the Royal Society, and (with 
her husband and M. Becquerel) of the 
Nobel Prize for physics; in 1907 she 
was given the Actonian Prize of the 
Royal Institution; and n i1gir_ she 
received (for herself alone) the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry. Madame Curie 
was appointed to the Chair of Physics 
at the Sorbonne in succession to her 
husband (killed in an accident in 1906) ; 
became Director of the Chemico-Physica] 
Department of the University of Paris’; 
and is stated to be doing valuable war- 
work. 

In bearing tribute to this distinguished 
woman it is meet that we should recall 
the names of some of those who, 
following in her footsteps, have given 
us of their laboriously acquired know- 
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ledge of radio-activity and radio-active 
substances. We need only mention 
Sir E. Rutherford, Prof. Soddy, Lord 
Rayleigh, the late Sir William Ramsay, 
the Hon. R. J. Strutt, Dr. W. Makower, 
and the late Henry Gwyn Jeffreys 
Moseley. The death of the last-named 
at Suvla Bay deprived England of an 
extraordinarily brilliant investigator—a 
youthful genius, some of whose published 
scientific work will assuredly rank as 
classical. 

Exaggeration and absurdity charac- 
terized much that was written for the 
general reader in the early days subse- 
quent to the announcement of the 
discovery of radium. Nevertheless, the 
years of research upon radio-activity 
have led to results which have surprised 
the chemist and physicist as well as 
the man in the train and the: casual 
reader of ephemeral news. These dis- 
coveries have profoundly influenced 
modern opinion regarding the problems 
pertaining to the elements, the Periodic 
Law, and the structure of atoms. As a 
therapeutic agent, radium is extremely 
potent, and in numerous ¢ases beneficial ; 
and the work done by the Radium 
Institutes of this and other countries, 
in association with the various medical 
uses of the radium emanation, has 
already proved of inestimable service to 
humanity. 

Mrs. Cunningham’s book is written 
with a whole-hearted appreciation of its 
subject ; but it might with advantage 
have been fuller, especially as it is 
stated to be the first work in English 
devoted to the life and work of the 
Polish savante. On p. 29 “ spinthara- 
scope”’ should be spinthariscope ; on 
p. 35 ‘‘Nouté” appears instead of 
Traité; and the ‘ (&uvres de Pierre 
Curie ’ should have been included in the 
list of Madame Curie’s books. 


€ . * 


Labour and 
President Wilson’s 
Statement. 


Tue Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress, the Executive 
of the Labour Party, and the Co- 
operative Parliamentary Representation 
Committee have issued the following 
statement :— 

We warmly welcome President 
Wilson’s authoritative declaration of 
Allied war aims. Within the last few 
days the whole international situation 
has been transformed, first by the 
speech of the Prime Minister to the 
Conference of Trade Congress delegates, 
and secondly by the great pronounce- 
ment of President Wilson. The moral 
quality and breadth of vision exhibited 
in the latter’s address to Congress are 
particularly evident in the declaration 
that the peace negotiations, when they 
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begin, must be absolutely open, and that 
they shall involve or sanction no secret 
understanding of any kind. This is the 
only kind of diplomacy that the demo- 
cracies of the world can _ tolerate. 
Humanity has had to pay dearly for 
the secret covenants entered into by 
Governments, and we rejoice that Mr. 
Wilson has so decisively proclaimed the 
democratic doctrine of open diplomacy. 
The leaders of revolutionary Russia, as 
Mr. Wilson recognizes, have initiated 
new methods of diplomacy, the results 
of which are apparent not only in the 
knowledge we have of the negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk, but in Mr. Wilson’s 
frank approval of the claim that the 
Russian representatives have acted 
wisely and justly in insisting upon the 
conference being held with open doors 
and with the whole world as audience. 

British Labour will also welcome very 
heartily Mr. Wilson’s expression of 
sympathy with Russia’s agonized effort 
to achieve full freedom. He has res- 
ponded, as we believed he would, to 
Russia’s appeal for countenance and 
support by earnest affirmation of the 
heartfelt desire and hope that some way 
may be open by which we may be 
privileged to assist the people of Russia 
to attain their utmost hope of liberty 
and ordered peace. Let us take care 
that this message reaches the ears of 
Russia. The British democracy desires 
nothing more earnestly than that the 
Russian democracy shall be convinced 
that the whole of the Allies are with 
them in their struggle for peace and 
freedom, and in their effort to conserve 
the beneficent fruits of the Revolution. 
In our judgment, these two declarations 
of President Wilson, in favour of open 
diplomacy and support of revolutionary 
Russia, will make the Congress speech 
one of the classic utterances of Allied 
statesmanship during the War. In the 
detailed programme of world peace 
outlined by Mr. Wilson we find no 
point upon which there is likely to be 
any disagreement among the Allied 
democracies. 

The reference to the “‘ freedom of the 
seas ’’ is to be welcomed on the ground 
of its lucidity and breadth of definition. 
It embodies the doctrine of freedom of 
navigation both in peace and war, 
except so far as it may be necessary to 
close the seas in whole or in part by 
international action for the purpose of 
enforcing international obligations vio- 
lated by any nation. With that inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas, to which the Central Powers 
attach so much importance, we all 
freely agree; and the Central Powers 
cannot challenge it, if, indeed, they are 
sincere in their repudiation of aggressive 
intentions. No other formula that we 
have seen meets so fully the stipulation 
that an island Power like Great Britain 
is bound to make to ensure its safety 
and that of the Empire in time of war. 
It seems to us to be a natural corollary 
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to the League of Nations that freedom 
of navigation must be denied to any 
nation that violates international 
covenants for the maintenance of peace. 

We welcome, too, President Wilson’s 
assertion of the moral issues involved in 
the claim that Belgium must be evacuated 
and restored. No other single act, as 
he justly says, will do more to restore 
confidence among the nations in the 
integrity and sanctity of treaties and the 
obligations resting upon all nations, 
individually and severally, to maintain 
inviolate the principles of international 
law. Mr. Wilson’s pronouncement in 
favour of equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the 
peace, and the abolition of economic 
barriers, is a step in the direction of 
universal free trade, which Cobden 
insisted was a necessary condition of 
universal peace. 

Russia, in the midst of negotiations 
which at the moment seem to be a 
menace to the integrity of her national 
patrimony, will be strengthened hy Mr. 
Wilson’s demand that Russian territory 
must be evacuated, and all questions 
affecting her must be settled in a manner 
that will ensure her an unhampered and 
unembarrassed opportunity to determine 
her political development, and a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations. 
That is the test of the full faith of 
Governments in democratic principles— 
that they will be willing and eager to 
recognize the fact of, and the effect of, 
the Russian Revolution, and be ready 
to give her every kind of help she needs 
to consolidate the Revolution and to 
establish a true democratic self-govern- 
ment in accordance with her own 
peculiar genius for freedom. 

Finally, we may say in a sentence that 
President Wilson’s programme is in 
essential respects so similar to that which 
the British Labour Party has put forward 
that we need not discuss any point of 
difference in detail. The spirit of this 
historical utterance is a spirit to which 
democracy all over the world can 
respond, and if it reaches the people of 
the Central Powers we believe it will 
reinvigorate the popular movement 
towards peace in those countries now 
under the yoke of Prussian military 
autocracy, and give their demand for 
peace a weight and authority that cannot 
be denied. In fact, we may say that 
peace negotiations have now begun, and 
that the world waits for the proof that 
the Central Powers are sincere in their 
desire to carry them to a conclusion 
which will be acceptable to the peoples 
of the world. ~.. 4, 


The statement is signed by Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, Secretary of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, Trades Union Con- 
gress; Mr. Arthur Henderson, for the 
National Executive of the Labour 
Party; and Mr. H. J. May, Secretary 
of the Co-operative Parliamentary Re- 
presentation Committee. 
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The EXODUS from HOUNDSDITCH 


By WILLIAM RELI 38 64. net ; postage dd. A tremendouschallenge to the Churches 
to revise their values, and to advance the spiritual instead of the material interpretation 
of the Bible aud the Universe. 

A vigorous attack on...... false Christianity which represents a materialism that is 
at the bottom of the War,” — Times Literary Supplement. 


DANIEL page the MACCASEES 


An Ancient Book for Modern Use. By The Rev. EOWYN B. HOOPER, M.A. With 
Foreword by Dr. E. L. HICKS Look ” ep of Lincoln). 28. net; Cloth, 38. 6d. net ; 
postage 2d, 

In this book we see the dawn of human hopes, and the beginnings of the struggle for 
human freedom in its contest with Imperial tyrannies. 


TREASURE TROVE 


Passages ae Prose and Poetry. Chosen by G. M. GIBSON. 2s. net; Cloth, 3s. 6d, net; 
postage 3 

Aims at illustrating the lifeof Man in passages from the literature of many centuries. 
It takes account of the emotional and intellectual history of the individual and of those 
problems of education and social and political reform which recur in all ages. 


The ICONOCLAST 


By HELEN HAMILTON. 12. 3d. net ; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 31 
The inimitably clever story of a man, a womin—and a movement which almost wrecks 
their lives by its advocacy of free love. 
* Full of the art of kindly and discerning —— *—Times Literary Supplement. 
* Extraordinarily amusiog.”— Liverpool Post. 


REUBEN and his WIFE’S WAR-GARDEN 


By A. 8. ROE. Author of ‘China as I Siw It.’ 18. net; postage ld. 

Aptrt from the fascinating story th:t runs through it, this booklet is eminently 
practionl throughout, and shows how the author of one particular war-garden not only 
made it pay, but reatised the beneficent influence of gardens in general. 


CUPS of COMFORT 


A Little Book of Consolation for Sufferers By Mrs. R. J. WALSHAW. 1s. net; 

postage ld 

g . Utter io skilful, graceful stanzas; a truly-felt and welcome voice of consola- 
tion and hope.’ "—The Times. 


1 The PARLIAMENT of MAN 


By MAX(MILIAN A. MOGGE. 2s. 6d. net ; Cloth, 4s net; postage 51. 
H G. Weits says: Uthink the ‘ Perliament of Man’ particularly bold and fine.” 
‘A useful contribution to the literaturs of international arbitration .. 
practical purposes the constructive chapters ace of real value.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
*A good Handbook.”—The New Age 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


A Series of Books dealing with fundamental problems of religion from different 
points of view. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION. 


An attempt to define the Character and Trend of the Cosmic 
Process. By the Right Rev. J. KE. MERCER, D.D. 


VALUES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By the Rev ALFRED DAVENPORT KELLY, M.A., Society of the Sacred 
Mission, Kelham, Author of * Underlying Principles of Christianity,’ &c. 


With a Preface by the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
A popular re-statement of the Argument from Desiga 
By the Rev. CHAKLES J. SHEBBEARKE, M.A., Author of ‘ Keligion in 
an Age of Doubt,’ &. 


THE KINGDOM THAT MUST BE BUILT. 


By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A., R.N. Cloth Boards, 2s. 61. net. 
What is a Christian. and what does he do? This book insists that Christians 
are not killjoys, or temperamental pietists, but followers of Christ in a very 
dlefinite warfare of good against evil, whereby the Kingdom of Christ and of 
Righteousness is to be built among men. 


HYMNS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Tran-lated, with Notes and an Intreduction, by the late Rev. J. M. 
NEALE, D_D. Centenary Edition. With Portrait. Cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net 


AN ABBOT OF VEZELAY 
Studies in Church History. By ROSE GRAHAM, F R.Hist.S. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cloth boards, 38. 6d. net. 
A description of the famous French Church, with a sketch of Abbot Pons 
and the tangled Medieval politics in which he was involved. 


VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 


Tales of Quee: Elizabeth’s Adventures, retold from Hakluyt, 
By ALICE DPD. GREENWOOD. 10 Iilustrations. Cloth Boards, 4s, net. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Dav. By the late Captain L. J. 
TROTTER Revised Edition brought up to 1911, by W. H. HUTTON. B_D., 
Archdeacon of Northampton. Reader in ae ——— Oxford University. 
With 4 Maps and 22 (user: ations we. 6d. n 
The Asiatic Review says: “‘It may be enlled “the ideal handbook on the 
history of India in outline.” 








Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
London: 68, Haymarket, S.W.1. 
Lists post free on application. Inquiries respectfully invited. 
And of all Booksellers. 





Will you please help us to continue, 
unimpaired, the work we commenced 


in 1915? 


THE 


BREAD FUND 


FOR 


PRISONERS 
OF WAR 


is in urgent need of money to pay for 
the weekly consignment of bread sent to 
nearly 1,400 men of the Royal Naval 


Brigade who are prisoners in Germany. 


The cost of the bread is over 


£500 per month, 


but the monthly list of donations is now 





less than half of the amount required. 





Subscriptions and donations will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the 
Hon. Treasurer : 


ALFRED J. BONWICK, ESQ. 
10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 


President : 
ADMIRAL LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B. 
Vice-President : 
MRS. WILFRED HENDERSON. 


Hen, Secretary: 


R. TOWNSEND WARNER, ESQ. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 


‘The Athenzum ’ Literature Department 
has been established in order to provide 
our readers with the opportunity of 
obtaining literature of a kind necessary 
to the citizen. Arrangements have been 
made for supplying the literature published 


by the Council for the Study of Inter- 
national Relations. Books and pamphlets 
on various aspects of Reconstruction will 
be published from time to time. Attention 
is specially directed to the publications 
announced below. 


Social Reconstruction Series: 


“The Rural Problem.” 


By A. W. ASHBY. 


No. 2. “ Taxation and Social 
Reconstruction.” 
By A. N. SHIMMIN. 


No. 1. 


Aids to Study. 


No. 5. “ Women in Industry 
after the War.” 
By Miss B. L. HUTCHINS. 


Price 6d. each. Post free 7d. 


New Series. 


Price 6d. each. Post free 7d. 


No. 1. “Parliament and Foreign 
Policy.” 
By J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL, 
K.C., MP. 


No. 2. “ The Foreign Office and 
the Foreign Services 
Abroad.” 


“The Politics of Industry.” 


An Examination of the Whitley Report. 


Price Id. Post free I}d. 


Particulars of all the Publications issued will be sent on receipt of Post-card. 


‘The Athenzum’ Literature Department, 
10 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few 
words of explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal 
System, which starts with a series of ten main classes, that are 
divided into ten subdivisions, and these again into ten subsections, 
and so on to any extent of minute classification. This system has 
secured general recognition in English-speaking countries, and is by 
far the most popular among librarians. 


This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main 
classes or their most general subdivisions. At the same time, 
subclasses are indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others 
familiar with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of 
each entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class , 
the second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 


A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association 
have marked with asterisks those works in the List which they 
consider most suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPADIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Aberystwyth. Summer ScHoot or LIBRARY SERVICE (30 JULY 
To 11 AuG., 1917) : Report of the Directors and Inaugural 
Address by Sir William Osler. Aberdeen, printed at the 
University Press, 1917. 104 in. 44 pp., 2/n. 020.7 

Fifty-eight students attended these courses of lectures in 
eight branches of library economy and bibliography, and the 

Jecturers acknowledged that they never had more attentive 

audiences. Sir William Osler’s address inspires hopes of a 

general advance in the qualifications and status of the library 

profession, which at the present time is probably the worst 
paid and most handicapped of any body performing duties 
of the highest importance to the community. 


The Newspaper Press Directory: and Advertisers’ Guide, con- 
taining particulars of every newspaper, magazine, review, 
and periodical published in the United Kingdom and the 
British Isles ; the Newspaper Map of the United Kingdom ; 
the Press ot the British Dominions Overseas, the Indian 
Empire, the Continent of Europe, America, and the Far 
East ; and a Directory of the Class Papers and Periodicals. 
Seventy-third annual issue, 1918. C. Mitchell & Co. 
[1918]. 11 by 8 in. 645 pp. map, indexes, 2/ 071 

Besides the usual information to be found in this familiar 
work of reference, the present issue comprises articles on 

‘Empire Trade,’ ‘The Board of Trade Activities,’ ‘The New 

Department of Commercial Intelligence, ‘ Inter-Imperial 

Trade,’ and other topics; obituaries of Messrs. W. I. Iliffe, 

Alexander Marr, J. Walter Reid, George Spicer, D. Watkin 

Thomas, and Frederick Thomson; and numerous useful 

statistics. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Bolingbroke (Henry St. John, Viscount), Lerrers ON THE 
SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM, AND ON THE IDEA OF A PATRIOT 
Kine ; with an introduction by A. Hassall. Ozford, 
Clarendon Press, 1917. 7 in. 170 pp. introd. (29 pp.), 
2/6 n. 172.1 

Mr. Hassall contributes the introduction to this edition of 

Bolingbroke’s celebrated letters, both of which have special 

interest at the present time. 


Bouloc (Enée). ‘Tu NE TUERAS PAS....”: une nouvelle 
conception de Ja guerre et de la paix. Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit, 1917. 74 in. 288 pp., 3 fr. 50. 172.4 


The author’s arguments on behalf of defensive war, and the 
right to punish “ Empires coupables,”’ are powerful and 
original. Part of the book is devoted to adverse criticism 
of the conclusions reached at the Hague Conferences; and 
such questions as disarmament, the rights of neutral States, 
and reparation by the States responsible for the War, are 
discussed at length. 
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*Clodd (Edward). THE QUESTION “‘Ir A MAN DIE SHALL HE 
LIVE AGAIN ?”’ a brief history and examination of modern 
spiritualism ; with a postscript by Prof. Henry E. Arm- 
strong. Grant Richards, 1917. 9} in. 314 pp., 10/6 n. 

133.9 


The subject of this book is “ Spiritualism,” and while the 
aspects of the subject as presented by savages and in history 
are sufficiently described, the main object is to expose modern 
spiritualism. The work is thoroughly done, though no atten- 
tion is given to the important subject of unconscious mental 
phenomena. The celebrated mediums Eusapia Palladino, 
Mrs. Piper, and Mrs. Leonard, together with others of less 
notoriety, are dealt with adequately, and abundant references 
are given to the records of authoritative investigations. The 
reason for such a book lies in the undue weight popularly given 
to the spiritualistic writings of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir W. F. 
Barrett, and Sir W. Crookes ; and it has appeared necessary 
to Mr. Clodd to show that on this subject they are not sound 
investigators, and that subsequent exposures of the mediums 
whose manifestations were relied upon have not altered their 
faith. But for the publication of ‘Raymond’ the present 
book would probably not have been written. It will, however, 
be useful to those who are interested in spiritualism, and desire 
trustworthy information as a basis for their judgment. 


*Davies (John Cynddydd). A Consumine Fire: thoughts and 
ideals of the ministry of grace; with foreword by J. 
Ramsay Macdonald and introduction by Principal T. 
Rees. Headley Bros., 1917. 7 in. 160 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 
172.4 
A collection of thirteen addresses and articles by the minister 
of the Baker Street Congregational Church, Enfield, viewing 
Christianity, and the occurrences of to-day, from the standpoint 
of the pacificist. 


Fabre d’Olivet (Antoine), THE GOLDEN VERSES OF PyTHA- 
GORAS, explained and translated into French, and 
preceded by a discourse upon the essence and form of 
poetry among the principal peoples of the Earth; done 
into English by Nayén Louise Redfield. New York and 
London, Putnam, 1917. 94 in. 285 pp. por., 12/6 182.2 

This volume perhaps makes a record in the enormous dis- 
proportion of prolegomena and annotation over the text, the 
work of Pythagoras, with translations into two languages, 
actually taking up fewer than ten pages. Fabre d’Olivet was 

a mystic of the French Revolutionary period who turned the 

Pythagorean hexameters into what he called eumolpique 

verse, blank alexandrines with alternate masculine and 

feminine endings. His rendering is a free paraphrase, and 
the new editor unfortunately translates Fabre d’Olivet, not 
the original. The piéce de résistance is the Frenchman’s 
preliminary discourse on ‘The Essence and Form of Poetry,’ 

a rhetorical paper read to classes at the Institut impérial de 

France. He distinguishes between the form of poetry, which 

is the concern of grammar (‘‘ the grammar’”’ the translator 

puts it), and the essence. The essence is the instruction of 
mankind in occult wisdom by means of allegory. Homer, 

Eschylus, and the other great Greek poets, no less than 

Orpheus, were expounders of theosophical doctrines, says 

Fabre d’Olivet ; and he supports his claim by a profusion of 

etymologies, tracing names like Homer, Eumolpide, and 

Menelaus, and words like “ epic,’’ “drama,” and “ tragedy,” 

to Pheenician or mixed Greek and Pheenician roots. It 

is difficult to see the utility of resuscitating such exploded 
erudition in this expensive dress, and the American trans- 
lator’s rendering is painfully literal. 


MacCurdy (John T.). THE PsycHoLtocy or War. Heinemann 
[1917]. 7} in. 79 pp., 2/6 n. 172.4 
The author attempts in this essay an analogy between war 
and mental disease. The bulk of it was written in America 
in the summer of 1916, but the chapter on *‘ America at War’ 
was added in London a few weeks after Congress had declared 
a state of war to exist. Dr. MacCurdy pleads for ‘‘a more 
thoroughgoing study of war on the part of the average citizen, 
a more rigorous analysis of himself and bis martial feelings 
than he has previously undertaken.” 


Mercier (H.E. Cardinal Désiré), Archbishop of Malines. THE 

ORIGINS OF CONTEMPORARY PsyCHOLOGY; trans. by 

W. H. Mitchell. Washbourne, 1918. 74 in. 363 pp. 

introd., 6/ n. 150.9 

A second edition of the Belgian Primate’s work, with the 
references and quotations brought up to date. 
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Mercier (H.E. Cardinal Désiré), and Professors of the Higher 
Institute of Philosophy, Louvain. A Manuat or MODERN 
ScHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY; authorized translation, and 
eighth edition, by T. L. and S. A. Parker ; with a preface 
by P. Coffey: vol. 2, NaruRaAL THEOLOGY (THEODICY), 


Logic, .Erxics, History or Putniosopny. London, 
Kegan Paul ; St. Louis, B. Herder, 1917. 84 in. 567 pp. 
front. contents, gloss. index, appendixes, 10/6n. 102-109 


The frontispiece is a facsimile of a prefatory letter from 
Cardinal Mercier to the translators. The sections entitled 

‘Natural Theology or Theodicy’ and ‘Logic’ are by the 
Cardinal. Drs. A. Arendt and J. Halleux contribute ‘ General 
Ethics’ and ‘Special Ethics’ respectively, the former sub- 
section being based upon Cardinal Mercier’s notes. The 
concluding section, ‘ Outlines of the History of Philosophy,’ 
is the work of Prof. de Wulf. An appendix deals with con- 
temporary philosophy. 


Paget (Stephen). AporesceNCcE. Constable [1917]. oF by 

3} in. 59 pp. paper, 7d. n. 136.7 

A lecture read to Oxford University Extension Students, 

in August, 1917, in the Sheldonian Theatre. The subject is 

the instruction of children upon problems relating to sex and 
to God. 


Parker (DeWitt H.).§ THe SetrF anp Nature. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University (Milford), 1917. 8} in. 
326 pp., 8/6 n. 126 
Accepting experience as a “fragment of reality which is 
unimpeachably given to us,’ and following the lines of the 
* outward-going relations of given experience,’ philosophers 
seek to discover the whole of which it is a part. The author, 
adopting the view that within experience itself there are 
motives for going beyond it, and that the use of the imagination 
is legitimate and necessary, attempts an original treatment of 
personal identity and its relation to nature. 


Taylor (A. E.). Pxaro’s BioGrapHy or Socrates (from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 8). (For the British 
Academy) Milford [1917]. See 920 Brocrapuy, 183.2 


Thompson (Silvanus Phillips) THe Qvurest FOR TRUTH 
(Swarthmore Lecture). (For the Woodbrooke Extension 
Committee) Headley Bros., 1917. 73 in. 128 pp. preface, 
introduction, 1/ 170.4 

A reissue of one ot the last lectures delivered by the late 

Prof. Silvanus Thompson, which had been out ot print for 

two years. 


200 RELIGION. 


Arnaud (R. K.). THe New Propuecy. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1917. 7} in. 220 pp., 2/6 n. 220.1 
The author treats of the prophecies in the Scriptures, and 
refers to the scheme of their fulfilment throughout the world’s 
history. He indicates the stage in that scheme at which, in 
his opinion, we have arrived to-day. 


Bell (Charles Carlyle). By Two anp Two: being some account 
ot the York diocesan itinerant mission of the year 1916. 
S.P.C.K., 1917. 74 in. 88 pp., 1/6 n. 266.3 

Canon Bell describes the work of this mission, of which the 
object was to prepare the rural parishes of the diocese for the 
message of the National Mission of Repentance and Hope 

in the autumn of 1916. 


Bouquet (Alan Coates) WHEN HE IS CoME: studies in 
retrospect and forecast. Longmans,1917. 7} in. 89 pp., 
2/6n. 204 

The author deals with such subjects as sincerity, the 
judgment of values, “‘ Why should the Church of England not 
die ?”’ the supremacy of Christ, the claims of the State, and 

“‘ trying to see both sides.” 


THE CONTROL OF THE SON OF GOD; OR, THE 

SERMON IN THE UPppeR Room: being comments on 

S. John xiii. 31—xvi. 33. Elliot Stock [1917]. 74 in. 

132 pp., 3/ n. 226.5 

The Vicar of Northfleet considers in this volume the teaching 

of Christ from the moment of the departure of Judas Iscariot 

as the “* final revelation of the Cross trom the lips of Him who 
bore it.”’ 


Bulteel (John). 
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Can England’s Church win England’s Manhood ? a study, in 
camp, field, and hospital, of the spiritual condition of 
English soldiers; by an Army Chaplain. Macmillan, 
1917. 7 in. 48 pp. paper, 1/ 261.4 

How to make the Church more effective in the parish is the 
subject of this plea, addressed, with almcst excessive con- 
sideration for their feelings, to these of the clergy who have 
not experienced the enlightenment of trench ccmradeship. 

Few who read it will fail to comply with the request to “ pass 

it on.’’ It is a matter of deep concern for the spiritual lite of 

the nation that the man-power af the Church should be 

effectively mobilized—and its womanhood too, for this is a 

matter in which souls, not sex, should be emphasized. 


Carpenter (S. C.). “WHAT MEAN YE BY THIS SERVICE?” 
(The Church's Message for the Coming Time, a Series of 
Handbooks for the People, No. 9.) Milford, 1917. 74 in. 
94 pp. paper, 1/ n. 265.3 

In this clearly written handbook the author discusses the 

“Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,’ and ccnsideis tle 

question of the Sunday Eucharist. 


*Comper (Frances M. M.), ed. THE Book OF THE CRAFT OF 
DYING ; AND OTHER EARLY ENGLISH TRACTS CONCERNING 
DEATH ; taken from manuscripts and printed books in the 
British Museum and Bodleian Libraries ; now first done 
into modern spelling and edited by Frances M. M. Comper ; 
with a preface by the Rev. George Congreve. Longmans, 
1917. 7} in. 216 pp. front. gloss. boards, 6/ n. 236.1 

Comprises, besides ‘The Craft of Dying,’ a translation of 
the medieval work ‘De Arte Moriendi,’ an early translation 
of a chapter on death from Henry Suso’s * Horologium 

Sapientiz,’ a short chapter from a book entitled ‘The Toure 

of all Toures,’ and ‘The Lamentation, or Complaint of the 

Dying Creature.’ 


Duffy (T. Gavan). YonperR? Longmans, 1917. 7 in. 

175 pp. il. por., 2/6 n. 266.2 

A collection of sketches relating to Roman Catholic mission 

work in India. The author is Missionary Apostolic of 
Pondicherry. 


Fry (Joan Mary). For FELLOwsHIP AND FREEDOM: some 
aspects of the Society of Friends. (For the “1905” 
Committee of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends), Harrogate, Robert Davis, 30 Leadhall Lane {1917}. 
8} in. 8 pp. bibliog. paper, ld. 289.6 

This is the second, slightly revised edition of a pamphlet 
originally published in 1908, in which the author briefly 
explains some of the fundamental positions and conceptions 
of the Society of Friends, under the headings of ‘ Equality,’ 

‘Silence,’ ‘Sacraments, and ‘ Peace.’ 


Hawker (George). OreN THE WINDOW Eastwarp: glimpses 
of women’s missionary work in India and China. Carey 
Press, 19 Furnival Street, E.C.4. 74 in. 170 pp. il., 2/6 n. 

266.6 

The author has written these glimpses of various phases of 
women’s missionary work in India and China at the request 
of the officers of the Women’s Missionary Association of the 

Baptist Missionary Society. The sketches deal with ‘ Pioneers,’ 

*‘Zenana Schools,’ ‘Village Itineration,’ ‘Famine Relief 

Work,’ ‘ Country Work in Shantung,’ and the like. 


Hibbert (Gerald K.). Gop, Nature, AND HuMAN FREEDOM 
(Foundations Series, No. 1). (For the ‘*1905°’ Committee 
of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting of the Society of Friends) 
Harrogate, Robert Davis, 30 Leadhall Lane {1917}. 84 in. 
16 pp. paper, 2d. 231 

The Warden of Swarthmore Settlement, Leeds, offers 

reasons tor believing in the Personality of God, follows with a 

lucid exposition of the relation of God to the “ natural order ”’ 

and the “ moral order” of the universe, and touches upon the 
problems ot the freedom of man and the origin of evil. 


Holland (William Edward Sladen), THe Goat or Inptia. 
United Council for Missionary Education, 8 Paternoster 
Row, E.C.4, 1917. 7 in. 256 pp. il. bibliog. appendixes, 
paper, 2/ n. 266.3 

An account of Indian customs, Hinduism, and Christian 
missionary effort in India. 
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Humphreys (Mrs. Desmond) [“ Rita ’’], THe Wrona Enp 
OF Keuicion. Westall & Co., 8 Adam Street, W.C.2, 
1917, 6} in. 155 pp., 2/6 n, 204 

These essays, outspokenly, and for the most part ably, 
criticizing the Churches, express a widespread feeling, the 
existence of which at the present time cannot be ignored. On 

p- 99 “Sir” Russel Wallace is a slip;-and “strata” (p. 91) 

should be stratum, 


*James (Edwin Oliver), PrioariveE Rirvat anp BELIEF: an 
anthropologicalessay. Methuen,1917. See 572 NaTuRAL 
SCTENCE. 291 


*James (Montague Rhodes), ed. THE Brsiicat ANTIQUITIES 
oF Puro: now first translated from the old Latin version 
(Translations of Early Documents, Series 1: Palestinian 
Jewish Texts [Pre-Rabbinic]). S.P.C.K., 1917. 74 in. 
280 pp. introd. appendixes, index, 8/6 n. 220.93 

Dr. James considers that the importance of this Bible 
history, wrongly attributed to Philo, lies in the fact that it is 

a genuine Jewish book of the first century, written, like the 

Fourth Book of Esdras and the Apocalypse of Baruch, in the 

years which followed the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, 

and therefore contemporary with some of the New Testament 

writings, upon which, as well as upon the religious thought of 
the Jews of its time, it throws no small amount of light. The 
introduction includes a synopsis of the contents of the work, 
and the text is followed by appendixes relating to various 
readings and corrupt passages and to some linguistic points. 


Kelly (Alfred Davenport), VaLurES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE; 
with a preface by the Rev. William Temple. London, 
S.P.C.K.; New: York, Macmillan, 1917. 84 in. 303 pp. 
index of quotations and references, 7/6 n. 230 

The author deals with the need of considering the Christian 
claims ; the nature and value of devotion ; imperfect objects 
of devotion (among them, self-perfection, or devotion for 
devotion’s sake); the claims of God, Christ, the Church, the 
sacraments, and religious practices, such as repentance and 
meditation. He also treats of authority and revelation, the 

Atonement, and duties of faith and belief. 


Knight (Right Rev. Henry Joseph Corbett). THe D1I0cEsE oF 
GIBRALTAR: a sketch of its history, work, and tasks. 
S.P.C.K., 1917. 84 in. 300 pp. il. map, indexes, 7/6 n. 

283.468 
The author has endeavoured to trace the history of the 
diocese, which extends from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 

Caspian; to follow the chief features of the life of the colonies 

under review, ‘‘as communities of the Church of England 

widely scattered and long neglected” ; to show the position 
adopted by the bishopric and diocese towards the Eastern and 

Roman Churches, and towards various reforming movements ; 

and to give an idea of the future of the diocese. 


MeNeile (Alan Hugh). Serr-TRAINING IN MEDITATION. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 1917. 6} in. 72 pp., 1/6 n. 248 
Expecting from the reader “ nothing but an earnest desire 
to reach atter God,’ Prof. McNeile offers in this little work a 
few suggestions which should be helpful to those desirous of 
studying the Bible for the spiritual growth of the soul. 


Martin (William). Sr. Paun’s Erunican Tracuine. A. L, 
Humphreys, 187 Piccadilly, W., 1917. 74 in. 234 pp. 
bibliog., 4/6 n. 227.1—8 

The author discusses the sources and characteristics of 

St. Paul’s ethical teaching, the Apostle’s psychology, the 

Pauline ideal, the ‘Divergence of Pagan and Christian Ethics 

established by the Christian Law of Forgiveness,’ and other 

subjects. 


Montgomery (Jessie Douglas). THr INCARNATION : its message 
for daily life; with an introduction by the Rev. John 
Howard Bertram Masterman. Robert Scott, 1917. 7 in. 
48 pp. paper, 1/n. 232.1 

The author deduces some special] lessons from the Christmas 
message, under such headings as ‘ Pain,’ ‘ Sorrow,’ ‘ Bereave- 
ment,’ ‘The Good News,’ and ‘The Angels’ Song.’ 


Nairne (Alexander), THrE ALEXANDRINE GOSPEL (SIRACH, 
WispoM, PHILO, THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS) (Liverpool 
Diocesan Board of Divinity Publications, No. 17).  Long- 
mans, 1917. 7 in. 126 pp. bibliog. paper, 1/6 n. 229 

Three lectures by Canon Nairne of Chester, preceded by a 
syllabus of the subject-matter, and followed by an acceptable 
bibliography. 


Newhbolt (Michael Robert), THe Manirotp Wispom or Gop. 

Wells Gardner [1917]. 73 in. 3 vols. 151, 140, and 199 pp., 

2/6 n. each vol. 226.8 

A practical, suggestive, and noteworthy study of the 

parables of Jesus Christ, dealing with each separately, and 

bringing vividly before the reader the wonderful succession 
of human types evoked by the Teller of the stories. 


Pollock (Right Rev. Bertram), THE Vircin’s Son, Murray, 

1917. 7} in. 95 pp., 2/6 n. 232.1 

In this essay the Bishop of Norwich treats of the Virgin 

Birth from a doctrinal standpoint, and discusses special aspects 
of the question. 


Schofield (A. T.). THE Lorp’s SuPPER, AS PRESENTED IN 
ScRIPTURE ; with an introduction by the Right Rev. 
Handley C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham. Robert Scott, 
1917. 7 in. 76 pp. boards, 2/ n. 265.3 
In the preface Dr. Schofield describes this monograph as 
“an attempt by a Bible student to give the purely scriptural 
resentation of the Holy Communion—as a Sacrament, a 

X%emembrance, a Communion, and a Supper.” 


Tillyard (Aelfrida). THe Maxine or a Mystic. Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1917. 74 in. 116 pp. paper, 2/6 n, 248 
In the Lent terms of 1915, 1916, and 1917 the author 
delivered courses of lectures at Cambridge on ‘ Spiritual 
Exercises and their Psychologica] Results.’ Many conversa- 
tions followed with earnest-minded men and women, seekers 
after truth ; and letters were received from them so illuminat- 
ing that the experience led to the preparation of the volume 
now before us. It is claimed that the book “is a practical 
one.” 


Velimirovic (Nicholai). THe AGony oF THE CHURCH ; foreword 
by the Rev. Alexander Whyte. Student Christian Move- 
ment, 93 and 94 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, 1917. 7 in. 
125 pp., 2/6 n. 261.6 

The substance of this book by the Rev. N. Velimirovic, of 

St. Savva’s College, Belgrade, was originally delivered in the 

form of lectures at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The topics 

dealt with are the wisdom of the Church, the drama of*the 

Church, the agony of the Church, and the victory of the 

Church, 


Walsh (Walter), THe Wortp Resuitt. Allen & Unwin 
[1917]. 7} in. 108 pp. front., 2/6 n. 289.9 
The Free Religious Movement, which ‘bases itself on 
humanism rather than ecclesiasticism,” and under many 
different names “ flourishes in every part of the civilized globe,” 
is essentially religious, but is not a sect or a Church ; “tor it 
operates in all sects and churches, yet outside and indepen- 
dently of them all.” This movement towards world religicn 
and world brotherhood gave birth to the book before us, in 
the form of addresses delivered in London; and the volume 
is dedicated to Mr. Hendrick Christian Andersen, whose con- 
ception of a World Capital is briefly reviewed, and to M. Paul 
Otlet, organizer of the Union of International Associations, 
and formulator of a ‘“‘ World Charter” also outlined by Dr, 
Walsh. 


White (Right Rev. Gilbert) Rounp ABoUuT THE TORRES 
Srrarts : a record of Australian Church missions. Central 
Board of Missions, and S.P.C.K., 1917. 74 in. 103 pp., 
2/ n. 279.94 

In this little volume the Bishop of Willochra tells the romantic 
story of Carpentaria, Moa, and the New Guinea mission, and 
includes a considerable amount of information about the 
aboriginal races. 


Williamson (Benedict), THe SrrarcHt RE LiIcIon; with a 
foreword by the Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan. Wash- 
bourne, 1917. 7 in. 238 pp. index, paper, 2/ n. 282 

This book is described by the author (Father Benedict, 

O.SS.S.) as a “very slight sketch of the dogmatic theology 

of the Catholic Church.” 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Bardsley (Cyril Charles Bowman) [ed.], Brooke (Margaret G.), 
Gollock (M. C.), Higson (J. E.), Temple (William), Thornton 
(Elaine), and Warman (Frederic Sumpter Guy). WomEN 
AND CHuRCH WorK. Longmans, 1917. 7} in. 120 pp. 
paper, 2/6 n. 396 

Detached essays relating to women in the New Testa- 
ment, women in history, co-operation between men and 
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women in social work, women and social purity, women in 
the Church on the mission fields, women and church work at 
home, and women and the spiritual life of the Church. The 
editor of the collection, the Rev. C. C. B. Bardsley, contributes 
an introductory essay and one of the other papers. 


*Benson (Arthur Christopher), ed. CAMBRIDGE Essays ON 
Epvcation ; with an introduction by the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bryce. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 
9} in. 251 pp., 7/6 n. 370.4 

Edited by the Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
accompanied by an introduction by Lord Bryce, the eleven 
essays in this volume have been written by the Dean of 

St. Paul’s (who contributes ‘The Training of the Reason’) ; 

the High Master of Manchester Grammar School; the Head 

Masters of Sherborne, Bedale, and Mill Hill Schools; Messrs. 

William Wyamar Vaughan, Frederic Blagden Malim, Albert 

Mansbridge, William Bateson, and Frank Roscoe; and the 

editor. 


*Browne (Henry). Our RENAISSANCE: essays on the reform 
and revival of classical studies; with a preface by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon. Longmans, 1917. 84 in. 297 pp. 
appendixes, 7/6 n. 375.88 

The Professor of Greek in University College, Dublin, 
who is well known as an active worker in the cause of classical 
studies, emphasizes in this non-controversial book the desira- 
bility of re-vitalizing humanistic education in our colleges and 
schools, and concerns himself with special means likely to 
foster appreciation of the classics, such as a great extension of 
the use of museums, numismatic collections, and the like, so 
that they may come into direct association with the educational 
systems of the country. The book is eminently readable, 
and possesses the merit of not exalting the classics at the 
expense of other branches of education. A spirit of modera- 
tion pervades it; and Sir Frederic Kenyon, who writes the 
foreword, points out that it is of the first importance that 
educationists should “ co-operate, and not fight one another.” 


Cambridge University. THe Historica REGISTER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE: being a supplement to the 
‘Calendar,’ with a record of University offices, honours, 
and distinctions, to the year 1910; ed. by J. R. Tanner. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 7} in. 1,198 pp. 
indexes, 12/6 n. 378.42 

The last issue of the ‘ University Calendar’ in the old form, 
published in October, 1913, reached the ‘* unwieldy dimensions” 
of 1,547 pages. The Syndics of the Press decided, therefore, 
to transfer the historical information hitherto contained in the 
annual ‘Calendar’ to a separate volume, to be published at 
much longer intervals, as an Historical Register. The book 
before us is the first issue of this work. 


Caullery (Maurice). Les UNiversirés eT LA VIE SCIENTI- 
FIQUE ‘AUX EvaTs-UnIs. Paris, Armand Colin, 1917. 
74 in. 314 pp. appendixes, 3 fr. 50. 378.73 
The author, who is a professor at the Sorbonne, and was in 
1916 exchange professor at Harvard University, presents his 
readers with a series of notable studies of the principal 
American Universities, more particularly from the scientific 
point of view. From his observations of the academic system 
ot the United States, he deduces various important lessons for 
France, including the necessity for a rejuvenation of the 
machinery and organization of her intellectual life. 


Cunningham (Ven. William). THE Common WEAL: six lectures 
on political philosophy. Cambridge, University Press, 
1917. 8 in. 130 pp. appendixes, index, beards, 2/6n. 304 

Dr. Cunningham wrote these lectures at the request of Mr. 

Victor Fisher of the British Workers’ League, and they have 
been printed week by week in The British Citizen. The 
subjects dealt with are nationality and sovereignty, personal 
monarchy and Parliamentary government, the mechanism of 
society, good and bad government, the sense of citizenship, 
and personal character, 


‘The Daily Mail ’ Year-Book for 1918 ; ed. by David William- 

son. Associated Newspapers, 1918. 7 in. 320 pp., 9d. n. 

305 

The present issue is the eighteenth, and includes, besides 

much general useful information, special articles by Lords 

Gladstone and Sydenham, Miss M. McArthur, and Messrs. 
F, W, Wile, J. M. Hogge, and G, J. Wardle, 
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Le Devoir de 1’Argent ; par Novus (Pour la Rénovation Fran- 
caise: Le Fait de la Semaine, 24 novembre, 1917). Paris, 
Grasset, 1917. 64 in. 61 pp. paper, 50 c. 336.44 

The capitalist spirit before the War, the effect of hostilities 
upon French capitalists, and the immediate task of money, 
are some of the subjects to which the pseudonymous author 
of this brochure addresses himseif. 


Kitson (Arthur). A FRAUDULENT STANDARD: an exposure of 
the fraudulent character of our monetary standard, with 
suggestions for the establishment of an invariable unit 
of value. King d& Son, 1917. 8} in. 248 pp. index, 
7/6 n. 332.42 

One of the author’s main contentions, which he supports 
by elaborate argument, is that “ the gold standard is a legalized 
fraud, a delusion, and a snare!” 


Nicholson (Joseph Shield) War Frnancre. King & Son, 
1917. 84 in. 506 pp. index, 10/6 n. 336 
The author deals very fully with prices before the War, 
the effects of war on general prices, depreciation of currency 
and the rise in prices, and kindred topics. He considers 
that the “root evil of our financial policy has been the ex- 
travagant payments made by the State for all the services 
required for the War, whether of capital or labour—always 
excepting the labour of the actual fighting.” 


L’Officier et le Soldat Francais; par Capitaine Z***. Paris, 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1917. 7} in. 288 pp. 


appendixes, paper, 4 fr. 355.1 

A work stated to have been written by one of the most 

brilliant French officers in the War, and dealing with such 

subjects as discipline at the front, the capabilities and duties 

of the officer, the réle of the non-commissioned officer, and the 

bravery and modesty of the soldier. The book is full and 
informative. 


Royden (A. Maude). Women AND THE SOVEREIGN STATE. 
Headley Bros., 1917. 74 in. 142 pp., 2/ n. 396.3 
Miss Royden’s powerful plea supports that influential 
body of public opinion which adheres to the belief that women 
cannot be treated as less than human without injury to the 
whole State. 


Samuel (Herbert), THE War AND LIBERTY ; AND AN ADDRESS 
on Reconstruction. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 74 in. 
128 pp., 1/6 n. 323.44 

These discussions of constitutional and national liberty, 

liberty of speech and of the press, and personal and industrial 

liberty, which appeared first as articles in The New Statesman, 
make clearer what restrictions have been placed upon liberty 
through the needs of war, and to what extent these are justified 
by the struggle for a greater and truer liberty. The whole 
ground is carefully covered, although no particular problem 
is considered at length. The address on Keconstruction was 

delivered to the University Extension summer meeting in 1917, 

and deals with generalities. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Kryloff (Ivan Andréyevich), Serect Fasrrs; edited, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by J. H. Freese. 
Kegan Paul, 1917. 7 in. 86 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 491.728 

A plentifully annotated edition of twenty-nine fables by 
the Russian La Fontaine, with an adequate Russian-English 
vocabulary. Among the fables are ‘Oak and Reed,’ * Fox and 

Grapes,’ ‘ Pike and Cat,’ ‘ Fortune and the Beggar,’ and *‘ The 

yrandee..’ 

*Murray (Sir James Augustus Henry), Bradley (Henry), Craigie 
(William A.), and Onions (C. T.), eds. A New ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES (vol. 9, first half, 
Si—St): Sritation—Stratum; by Henry Bradley 
(The Oxford English Dictionary). Milford, 1917. 13} by 
10 in. 130 pp. note, list of abbreviations, boards, 5/n. 423 

About half the space in this section is devoted to words of 
native English origin, for although the list of words actually 
inherited from Old English is not very long, several receive 
extended treatment, or have given rise to numerous Compounds 
and derivatives, many of which have a long and notable history. 

Stock, stir, and storm are examples. Apart from scientific 

terms, there are not many words from the Greek ; and only 

a moderate number of words are of Latin and French deriva- 

tion. Wutch, Flemish, Italian, and German have given 

stiver and stoep, stockbridge and stove, stoccado and strappado, 
and strafe, respectively. 
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Vizetelly (Frank Horace), ed. THE Soxpier’s Service Dic- 
TIONARY OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH TERMS: embracing 
10,000 military, naval, aeronautical, aviation, and 
conversational words and phrases used by the Belgian, 
British, and French armies ; with their French equivalents 
carefully pronounced, the whole arranged in one alpha- 
betical order ; designed especially tor instant use in the 
United States service; Ulustrated with topographical 
symbols used in official charts. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1917. 64 in. 188 pp. il., $1 n. 443.2 

This little book is well arranged for ready use; the chief 
words are accompanied by the commoner phrases, and the 
pronunciations are clearly shown. A few geographical names 
occur; these might have been multiplied with advantage, 
though entries such as “‘ Aix-la-Chapelle. . ..a Prussian city and 
air-base,”’ are not very informative, except for the pronuncia- 
tion; and surely a cross-reference should have been given to 

“Aachen.” The words are selected for their practical 

serviceability, and are largely those in demand for military 

or colloquial purposes. It is a pity to give that much-misused 
word “ avocation”’ as a synonym of “ profession.” 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Friend (J. Newton), THE CHEMISTRY OF LINSEED O10 (Chemical 
Monographs). Gurney & Jackson, 1917. 74 in. 96 pp. 
bibliog. and notes, index, 2/6 n. 647.2 

The author deals with the manufacture, chief constituents» 
properties, and reactions of linseed oil, with the chemistry of 
linseed oi] and linoxyn, and with polymerized and oxidized 
oils. The book comprises a good bibliography. 


*James (Edwin Oliver). Primitive RiruaL AND BELIEF: an 
anthropological essay ; with an introduction by R. R. 
Marett. Methuen, 1917. 74 in. 258 pp. index, 5/n. 572 

A work dealing especially with the ritual and mythology of 
the aboriginal people of Australia, as typical of races who have 
remained in a primitive state of culture throughout the ages. 

The book will interest the theologian and the general reader as 

well as the anthropologist. 


Kingzett (C. T.). CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS AND SCHOOL- 
Boys. Bailliére, 1918. 7 in. 156 pp. dictionary and 
index, 2/6 n. 540.2 

A revised and enlarged issue, the first edition of which was 
noticed in The Atheneum for May, 1917. The present edition 
is in several respects an improvement. 


Schuster (Arthur) and Shipley (Arthur E.), Brivarn's HERITAGE 
oF SciENCcE. Constable, 1917. 74 in. 349 pp. il. pors. 
index, 8/6 n. 509.42 

The authors’ main object in preparing this luminous epitome 
of the achievements of British scientific men has been to 

‘“‘ give a plain account of Britain’s great heritage of science ; 

an heritage that....will, if the signs speak true, be passed on 

to the coming age with untarnished brilliancy.’’ The first 
chapter, ‘The Ten Landmarks of Physical Science,’ treats of 

Roger Bacon, William Gilbert, John Napier, Newton, Dalton, 

Thomas Young, Faraday, Joule, Thomson, and Clerk Maxwell. 

Chapters 2-7 deal with physical science ; chapter 8 is devoted 

to ‘ Biological Science in the Middle Ages’ ; and the remaining 

sections relate to botany, zoology, physiology, and geology. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Are (Paul L. d’). Pour L’Aprts-GuErRE : notes, impressions, 
souvenirs durant la guerre: 1, L’ EpucATION FRANCAISE. 
Paris, Grasset, 1917. 7} in. 322 pp., 3 fr. 50. 607 

“Paul L. d’Are”’ is stated to be the pseudonym of a great 

French industrialist, a man of knowledge and authority, 

who has written these papers while in a prisoners’ camp. 

He deals with a variety of subjects, including Swiss pro- 

fessional education, German educational] and scientific methods, 

technical education in Germany before the War, and _ espe- 
cially with the future of education in France, which is dis- 
cussed from several points of view. 


Franks (Thetta Quay). HousEHOLD ORGANIZATION FOR WAR 
Service. New York and London, Puinam, 1917. 74 in, 

93 pp. bibliog. boards, 5/ n. 640 
Modern housekeeping demands expert knowledge. Think- 
ing women have long realized that, for the conservation of 
human life and health, housekeeping must be raised from its 
position as the Cinderella of the arts and crafts. Along the 
paths which American women are now treading towards a 
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new conception of household service the women of Great 
Britain will have to follow. This book will serve a useful 
purpose, for it shows in striking contrast how timidly we are 
moving and how much leeway we have to make up, particularly 
with regard to the ‘“‘ servant problem.” 


Franks (Thetta Quay). THe MARGIN oF HAPPINESS: THE 
REWARD OF THRIFT. New York and London, Putnam, 
1917. 7} in. 247 pp. il. appendix, bibliog., 6/ n. 640 

The author deals with marriage as a business partnership, 
housekeeping as a profession, “the beneficial budget,” cook- 
ing as a science, and the like. The appendix includes a com- 

—_ grocery list ; and there are two illustrations of a modern 

itchen. The book is based on lectures delivered by Mrs. 

Franks to classes in cooking and household efficiency. 


Macdonald (Nurse Sarah). Simpre HeEAttH TALKS wITH 
WomEN War WorKERS ; with an introduction by Ethel 
Basi] Jayne. Methuen [1917]. 74 in. 96 pp. il. gloss. 
index, 1 /6 n. 613 

The author, who is a munition nurse, wishes this volume 

to be considered, not as a medical textbook, but rather as a 

‘*heart-to-heart talk’? with her fellow-workers. The book 

is clear and practical, and should be of considerable use to 

those for whom it is specially intended, as well as to many 
other women workers. 


Macfie (Ronald Campbell). THe Romance oF THE HUMAN 

Bopy. Wells Gardner [1917]. 7} in. 283 pp., 5/n. 612 

Dr. Macfie describes in a popular and pleasant style the 

chief organs of the body and their functions, discusses heredity 

and Mendelism, and deals with such topics as diet and diges- 
tion, disease, old age, and death. 


Maxwell (William). Ir I were Twenty-ONE: tips from a 
business veteran. Philadelphia and London, Lippincott, 
1917. 74} in. 295 pp. i., 5/ n. 658 

An American book in which the author deals, in 

a practical and common-sense way, with such subjects as 

finding one’s place in life, ‘‘ getting a job,’ handling men, 

employing men, “‘ the dishonesty of honest men,’ writing a 

business Jetter, and “ self-esteem and self-confidence.” 


Oliver (Francis Wall), ed. THe ExPLolration or PLan‘ts; by 
various writers (The Imperial Studies Series). Dent, 
1917. 74 in. 177 pp., 2/6 n. 630 

The editor, Prof. Oliver, has written the introduction to 
this book, and the paper on ‘ Waste Lands.’ Among the 
other contributors are Prof. W. B. Bottomley (‘ Plant Food 
and Soil Problems’), Dr. Marie C. Stopes (‘ Plants as a Source 
of National Power : Coal’), and Dr. E. J. Salisbury (‘ Timber 

Production in Britain’). 


Saunders (Arthur), THe Basy. Methuen [1917]. 7 in. 
143 pp. il., 1/3 n. 649.1 
The writer, a physician of experience, deals authoritatively 
with the infant’s requirements as to sunshine, fresh air, diet, 
exercise, sleep, clothing, warmth, and the like. Separate 
chapters treat of the teeth, ailments and accidents, and 
education and training. 


Willis (W. N.). THE GRIP OF THE VENEREAL MICROBE. 

Werner Laurie [1917]. 74 in. 140 pp. il, 3/6 616.95 

A book written by a layman on topics usually left to 
medical men. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Dodd (Francis). ApMIRALS OF THE British Navy: portraits 
in colours; with introduction and biographical notes: 
part 1. (Published for the Government) ‘Country Life’ 
Office [1917]. 124 by 9} in. 40 pp. 12 pors. paper, 5/ 757 

Lieut. Dodd has been given special facilities to produce a 
series of portraits of British admirals. This first part of the 
work includes portraits of Admirals Jellicoe, Burney, Madden, 

Phillimore, Bacon, de Robeck, Napier, Brock, Halsey, and 

Pakenham, and Commodores Paine and Tyrwhitt. An 

introduction by Mr. E. V. Lucas, and biographical notes, 

accompany the likenesses. 


Hayden (Arthur), CHATs on Oxtp Cxiocks (Chats Series). 
Fisher Unwin [1917]. 84 in. 302 pp. il. index, 6/n. 739 
This well-illustrated book contains chapters dealing with 
the brass lantern clock, the long-case clock and its evolution, 
the bracket, table, or mantel clock, provincial clocks, Scottish 
and Irish clocks, and watches. 
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*Heath (Sidney) and Row (Prescott) Our HomELAND 
CATHEDRALS: vol. 1 (a) The study of our homeland 
cathedrals ; (b) The cathedrals of the North of England, 
with accounts of Beverley Minster and the ruined cathe- 
dral of St. German, Isle of Man; (c) The cathedrals of 
Wales ; vol. 2, The cathedrals of the South, East, and 
West of England (Homeland Pocket-Books). Homeland 
Association [1917]. 5} in. 425 pp. il. and plans drawn 
to uniform scale, indexes, bibliog., 3/n.each vol. 726.6 


Many of the concise articles on particular cathedrals are by 
recognized authorities, such as Messrs. Sidney Heath, Wm. 
Hodgson, A. J. Bulmer, and Donald Attwater. All are 
packed with information, and give the intelligent visitor the 
main points needed in a first study of each building. The 
abbey churches of Bath and Westminster are included, and 
also the old parish churches that have recently acquired 
cathedral status. There is a glossary, and information 
regarding hours of services and the offerings expected from 
visitors. 


*Kahn (Moritz), THe DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION oF IN- 
: DUSTRIAL BuiupincGs. Technical Journals, 27-29 Tothill 
Street, S.W.1, 1917. 94 in. 76 pp. 62 pl. 3 il. in text, 7/6 

725.4 

A practical book dealing with the general planning of works, 
types of buildings, methods of construction, lighting, heating, 
and ventilation, forms of contracts, architectural treatment 
of the factory building, and welfare work in the factory, as 
well as other important topics. The plates are admirable. 


*Rich (Alfred W.). Warter-Cotour PatntiInc (New Art 
Library). Seeley, Service & Co., 1918. 8} in. 256 pp. 
il. index, 7/6 n. , 761 
A work which should be of considerable use to the student 
of this attractive branch of art. The author treats of the 
water-colour painter’s appliances and materials generally, 
of drawing, composition, and special difficulties. Much of the 
book is devoted to critical descriptions of works by well-known 
masters; and useful examples of the author’s own com- 
ositions in different stages are included. Sixty - seven 
llustrations enhance the value of the volume. 


Tout (Thomas Frederick), Merpt.zvaAL Town-PLANNING: a 
lecture delivered at the John Rylands Library on the 
18th December, 1916 (The Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. 4, No. 1, April-August, 1917). Manchester, 
University Press; London, Longmans, 1917. 104 in. 
35 pp. il. plans, 1 /6 n. 710 

This instructive lecture is illustrated by eleven reproduc- 
tions of town maps (mostly dating from the seventeenth 
century), and describes the system of regular alinements 
and straight-cut streets adopted by St. Louis, Alfonse, Count 
of Poitiers, Edward I., and other medieval planners of 
towns and bastides. Prof. Tout thinks that none of the 
town-planning brought by the Romans to Britain has sur- 
vived to afford any lesson to us. 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Balfour-Browne (John Hutton), FLorsAmM Anp JrTsAM. 
Routledge, 1917. 6 in. 96 pp. paper, 1/ n. 828 


This is a collection of maxims and aphorisms, mis- 
cellaneous in subject and in quality. Good examples of the 
commonplace are ‘‘'Temptation is not in the thing you covet, 
but in you,” and “It is easy to dispraise, difficult to appre- 
ciate.’ ‘‘ Frankness, the conventional mask of conceal- 
ment,” and “ Women float ; men swim,” belong to a subtler 
class. Others, such as “‘ Lies in war mislead enemies, deceive 
neutrals, blind allies, and debauch our own people,” or “‘ How 
many people have mistaken eloquence for statesmanship !°’ 
strike one as shrewd journalism. The cynical touch is as 
omnipresent as in La Rochefoucauld ; here, for .instance, 
“The truthful man says, ‘I never like telling a lie when I can 
avoid it.’ The book is worth better covers than paper. 


The ‘Bookman ’ Christmas Number, 1917. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1917. 134 by 9 in. 198 pp. il. pors., 2/6 n. 805 


Comprises articles by Mr. A. St. John Adcock, Dr. William 
Barry, Mr. George Sampson, and others; four illustrated 
supplements, and full-page plates in colour and black and 
white, besides numerous portraits. 
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Castle (Agnes and Egerton), THe THIRD YEAR IN THE LITTLE 
House. Hutchinson, 1917. 8 in. 280 pp., 6/ 824.9 
Two years ago, in ‘A Little House in War-Time,’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle talked sensibly and pleasantly about topics con- 
nected or disconnected with the War. This volume continues 
the chat, telling of what they have done, experienced, or 
thought in their Sussex home, and flitting from war-silhouettes 
to the ways of Pekinese dogs, and from observations of nature 
to anecdotes of the War. 


Kennedy (Bart). Soxipiers or LABour. Hodder & Stoughton, 

1917. 7 in. 114 pp. il. paper, 1/ n. 824.9 

Characteristically staccato in style, these sketches of 

** dock-wolloping,”’ working in iron, the barrage, the labourer, 

and the rest, are not avithout power, which is augmented by 

the accompanying illustrations in black and white by Mr. 
Joseph Simpson. 


Ker (William Paton), Two Essays: 1, DoN QUIXOTE; 
2, THE Po.itics or Burns. Glasgow, MacLehose, 1918. 
74 in. 57 pp., 2/6 n. 824.9 
The essay on ‘Don Quixote’ is reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow. The 
second essay was read in 1915 before the Historical Society 
of the University of Glasgow, and published in J'he Scottish 
Historical Review, October, 1917. 


Ketterson (Alex.), ed. ON ActrivE SERVICE: a book of golden 
thoughts. Hodder & Stoughton [1917]. 74 in.. 228 pp., 
3/6 n. 828 
Capt. Ketterson has produced an admirable anthology of 
gems of thought in the English language, signed by Canadian 
officers on active service, which express their personal senti- 
ments.” 


6s 


Lind-af-Hageby (Emelie Augusta Louise). Moun'raAin MepI- 
TATIONS ; AND SOME SUBJECTS OF THE AY AND THE 
War. Allen & Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 217 pp., 4/6 n. 

824.9 

Five essays: ‘Mountain-Tops,) ‘The Borderland, * Ke- 

formers,’ ‘ Nationality,’ and ‘ Religion in Transition.’ The 
two last-named are, perhaps, the most suggestive. 


Maurras (Charles), L’AveNIR DE L'INTELLIGENCE ; Suivi de 
Auguste Comte—Le Romanticisme féminin—Mademoi- 
selle Monk ; deuxiéme édition revue et corrigée. Paris, 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 11 rue de Médicis, 1917. 
74 in. 319 pp. appendixes, 3 fr. 50. 844.9 

In the first paper the author deals with the problem of 
freedom of thought and letters, and the danger to intellectual 
liberty from certain dominating classes, and especially from 
the tyranny of the plutocrat. Studies follow of Auguste 

Comte and other subjects. 


Parker (W. M.), ed. Moprern Scorrish Writers. Kdin- 
burgh and Glasgow, William Hodge & Co., 1917. 74 in. 
263 pp., 5/ n. 820.4 

Critical studies, originally published in The Scots Pictorial, 
of Andrew Lang, R. L. Stevenson, John Davidson, George 

Wouglas Brown, Sir James Barrie, William Sharp (Fiona 

Macleod), Sir George Douglas, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Prof. 

W. P. Ker, and Messrs. Kenneth Grahame, William Archer, 

and R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 


*Smith (W. F.). RABELAIS IN HIS WRITINGS. 


Cambridge, 
University Press, 1918. 


8 in. 238 pp. bibliog. index, 6/ n. 
847.32 
A critical study of *‘ Pantagruel, ‘Gargantua, the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books, and of * Les grandes et inestimables 
Cronicques du grand et é¢norme géant Gargantua, by the 
editor and reviser of the best modern English translation. 
Mr. Smith considers that Rabelais’s work “is throughout auto- 
biographical,’ and that the satirist and physician was in- 
debted to certain of the writings of Erasmus, the ‘ Hypne- 
rotomachia Poliphili’ of Francesco Colonna, the ‘ Baldus’ of 
Hieronimo Folengo, and many other authors. Excursuses 
follow upon Rabelais’s language and style, Kabelais on reli- 
gion, Rabelais as physician, and historical allusions. On 
p. 218 reference is made to borrowings from Rabelais by Scott, 
Sterne, and earlier writers. The author might have added 
to the list Charles Kingsley, passages in ‘The Water Babies’ 
being obviously influenced by Rabelais. 
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Suarés (André). Remarques: 2, 3, septembre, octobre, 1917 
ditions de la ‘ Nouvelle Revue Frangaise’). Paris, 
‘Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1917. 8 in. 42 and 42 pp. 
paper, 2fr. each. 844.9 
These publications appear, it is stated, about once a month. 
The contents of the two numbers include short essays on 
‘Keats,’ ‘Tolstoi ou Dostoievski?’ ‘ Historiens,’ ‘ Grande 
poésie,’ and ‘ Egalité éternelle.’ 


*Symons (Arthur). TRIsTAN AND ISEULT: a play in four acts. 
Heinemann, 1917. 9 in. 109 pp., 5/ n. 822.9 
The old legend is dramatized in good blank verse; the 
characters are clearly drawn, and the overwhelming, fatal 
power of love in conflict with fealty is the fundamental note 
of the tragedy. Some lines seem reminiscent of Tennyson’s 
‘Morte d’Arthvur *; but the work as a whole is distinguished 
by a mournful cadence, sometimes shadowy and intangible, 
which is undoubtedly the author’s own. The moving 
speeches of Iseult of Ireland are likely to live. 


West (Michael), ir. AucAssIN AND NICOLETE: done from 
the old French by Michael West ; depictured by Main R. 
Boeher ; music by Horace Mansion ; decorated by Evelyn 
Paul. Harrap [1917]. 10 by 7} in. 124 pp. il., 10/6 n. 

843.1 
A tastefully illustrated and illuminated edition of the 
delightful thirteenth-century French chante-fable, rendered 


into English. 
POETRY. 
*Crosland (T. W. H.). THE ENGLISH SONNET. Secker [1917]. 
9 in. 276 pp., 10/6 n. 821.04 
Mr. Crosland is exasperated with the wave-theory of the 
sonnet, which after all is only a metaphor that may have 
suggested the movement of swelling and receding to some 
sonneteers, in some of their sonnets, which do not rank 
supremely high. He puts the sonnet as a technica] form on 
a level with blank verse, and has persuaded himself 
that “without it we should not have attained to the blank- 
verse line, or the blank-verse passion.’’ Probably few will 
disagree with his critical views, now they are fully enunciated 
—even with the opinion that Keats's ‘La Belle Dame sans 
Merci’ is not so simple and inartificial as it looks. Most of 
Mr. Crosland’s rules for the perfect sonnet may command 
assent, though some are hypercritical ; but it is going far to 
turn them into a code implied in the very name of sonnet, 
and to deny that name to many prized examples that infringe 
the code. Mr. Crosland’s theory regards the octave and 
sestet as two poems, the sestet being not inferior in force, 
not recessive, but rather intensive. If he had said two 
stanzas, or simply two parts, he would have escaped the 
objection that a good sonnet is above all an_ indivisible 
unity. There are some misprints and misquotations in the 
book. 


Ferguson (Sir Samuel). Porms; with an introduction by 
Alfred Perceval Graves (very Irishman’s Library). 
Fisher Unwin, 1918. 7} in. 440 pp. por. bibliog. index, 
3/ n. 821.8 

lt is a pity that there is no complete edition available of 

Sir Samuel Ferguson’s poems. The original editions are out 

of print, and Messrs. Gill & Son’s ‘ Poetry of Sir Samuel 

Ferguson’ (not mentioned in the bibliography here) is only 

a selection. The present volume actually omits ‘The Forging 

of the Anchor,’ though it is alluded to by Mr. Graves in his 

excellent introduction to this herald of the Gaelic re- 
vival. ‘Congal’ and ‘ The Tain Quest’ have been condensed, 
perhaps with advantage to the ordinary reader. 


Fowler (W. Warde), ed. A®NEAS aT THE Site or Rome: 
observations on the Eighth Book of the Atneid. Ozford, 
Blackwell, 1917. 74 in. 139 pp. introductory note, text, 
observations, 4/6 n. 873.1 

A thoughtful and scholarly criticism of ‘‘ the most Roman 
of all the books’ of the Afneid. 


“Georgian Poetry, 1916-1917. Poetry Bookshop, 1917. 8 in. 
190 pp. bibliog., 4/ n. 821.9 
This third volume brings the selections from Georgian 
poets to the end of the seventh year, and represents the 
following eighteen poets, nine of whom are new : W. J. Turner, 
James Stephens, J. C. Squire, S. Sassoon, I. Rosenberg, 
R. Nichols, Harold Munro, John Masefield, Ralph Hodgson, 
Robert Graves, W. W. Gibson, John Freeman, John Drink- 
water, W. de la Mare, W. H. Davies, Gordon Bottomley, 
Maurice Baring, and Herbert Askwith. 
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*Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson). Wuin. Macmillan, 1918. 7} in. 
67 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
In these poems—a contrast to the dramatic reveries of his 
last book, ‘ Livelihood ’—Mr. Gibson shows an easy command 
of the metre and the magic of balladry, and also of the natural 
magic that is the peculiar note of moorland landscapes in 
Yorkshire and Northumberland. A large proportion are 
laments for those 
who went 
Ungrudgingly, and spent 
Their all for us, loved, too, the sun and rain. 


Hall (Arthur Vine). THe SuBMARINE AND THE AEROPLANE. 

Oxford, Blackwell (Cape Town, T'.. Maskew Miller) [1917]. 

7 in. 40 pp., 2/ 821.9 

Mr. Vine Hall thinks we in England fancy there is no South 

African poetry, and tells us that 10,000 copies of his last 

volume were sold. His verses are vivid descriptions of an 

encounter with an enemy submarine, in which the foe is sunk, 

and of aeroplane flights. The metre and style are those of 
Scott’s metrical tales. 


Lawrence (D. H.). Look! Wr HAVE COME THROUGH. Chatto 
& Windus, 1917. 9 in. 163 pp., 5/n. 821.9 
The story, or confession, unfolded here, more obscurely 
than that of Meredith’s ‘Modern Love,’ is of a man who runs 
away to Switzerland with a married woman. The poems are 
in various metres or vers libre. Dialogues of the passionate, 
but not always harmonious pair, self-communings, morbid 
ecstasies, repulsions, and ravings, are shot through 
now and then with gleams of poetry expressed in lines that 
sing. To make the Virgin Mary the heroine of a voyage @ 
Cythére, in the ‘ Ballad of a Wilful Woman,’ seems rather 
wilful ; and the orthodox will scent blasphemy elsewhere. On 
the whole, Mr. Lawrence is best in the lawless form of his 
final piece, ‘ Craving for Spring.’ 


Lermontov (Mikhail Yurievitch). Tur DEMoN ; translated from 
the Russian of Lermontofi by Robert Burness. Edin- 
burgh, Douglas & Foulis, 1918. 10 in. 59 pp. paper. > 

891. 

Lermontov is best known by his novel ‘ A Hero of our Time,’ 
but his Byronic poem ‘The Demon’ helps further to show 
what a genius was cut off in his prime. It is modelled on 

‘Cain,’ and elaborates the same idea—the struggle between 

the primary powers of good and evil, incarnated in a pure 

maiden and a fiend. In a dramatized form it was made 
into an opera by Rubinstein, and is very popular on the 

Russian stage. Mr. Burness has translated it into the rhymed 

octosyllabics Byron affected, and his rendering goes smoothly, 

and well conveys Lermontov’s brilliant descriptions of the 

Caucasus. 


*Northup (Clark Sutherland), A BrstiograpHy or THOMAS 
GRAY (Cornell Studies in English). New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University Press (Milford), 1917. 8 in. 312 pp. 
appendix, addenda, index, $3. 821.61 

Prof. Northup, in compiling this full and well-arranged 

bibliography, has endeavoured to present a complete record 
of the editions of the poet’s works, together with a list of 
“all the reviews, critical notices, and studies relating to him 
that have thus far appeared”; but in the case of critical 
notices the author has included only the most important of the 
extremely numerous histories of English literature. The text 
is divided into nine sections : bibliographies and bibliographical 
articles, complete works, poetical works, selections, and so 
on an the appendix comprises undated editions of Gray’s 
works. 


Osborn (E. B.), ed. THe Muse 1n Arms: a collection of war 
poems, for the most part written in the field of action, by 
seamen, soldiers, and flying men who are serving, or have 
served, in the Great War; edited with an introduction 
by E. B. Osborn. Murray, 1917. 8 in. 333 pp., 6/ n. 

821.08 

Though many copyright difficulties must have been over- 
come in the compilation of this volume, others doubtless 
account for the absence of certain pieces, and, according to 
some critics, of the very best of our war poetry. Nevertheless, 
it is good to have such a collection, which is justly termed 

“representative '’ of the verse so far yielded by this great 

spiritual cataclysm. Possibly we are apt to rate the general 

standard too highly, and there is too much pathos attaching 
to the work vouchsafed by Fate, out of much greater wor 
that might have been, for the critic to apply dispaxsicnate 
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tests; but, at all events, the average of formal accomplish- 
ment is notably high, the feeling noble, and inspiration mani- 
fest here and there. The editor ascribes the non-appearance 
of true soldiers’ marching-songs at the present day partly to 
the music-hall influence and partly to the curious Cockney 
lingo talked by Tommy Atkins, and endorses the theory that 
this patois has been adopted from Mr. Kipling’s soldier-stories. 


Pearse (Padraic H.). Soncs or THE IRIsH REBELS, AND 
SPECIMENS FROM AN IRISH ANTHOLOGY (Collected Works 
of Padraic H. Pearse). Dublin and London, Maunsel, 
1918. 9 in. 134 pp., 5/n. 821.08 

The songs of rebels are literal translations from poets of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who denounced in 
furious verse the crimes and brutalities of the English, and 
bewailed their dead heroes. In translation they are of more 
historical than literary interest, though Pearse speaks in 
glowing language of the splendid poetry in the originals. He 
was less literal, and conveyed more of their poetical beauty, 
in his renderings of poems for an Irish anthology, though he 
confined himself to prose. ‘The Keen for Fair-haired 

Donough’ may be compared with the version of three stanzas 

by Mr. Yeats in ‘ Kathleen ni Houlihan.’ 


*Somervell (David). A Companion To PALGRAVE’s ‘GOLDEN 
TREASURY. Grant Richards, 1917. 7 in. 138 pp., 2/6 n. 
821.08 
Mr. Somervell has arranged his ‘Companion’ for use with 
Palgrave’s first or last edition, or with the edition in “ The 
World’s Classics,’ which has a Victorian supplement. He 
aims at providing the guide-posts and the interpretative 
hints that schoolboys and schoolgirls require for full appre- 
ciation. He has likes and dislikes of his own, but that wil] not 
a gon + the young reader from enjoying and benefiting by 
is guidance ; and he has caretully avoided the discouraging 
features of the regular “ school-book.”’ 


Stebbing (William), ed. Vircm anp LucRETIUS: passages 
translated by William Stebbing. Longmans, 1917. 8} in. 
155 pp., 4/6 n. 871.3 
Mr. Stebbing is most worthy of his great originals in the 
heroic couplet, e.g., 
But how conjure by the best ordered show 
Of grief an irremediable woe ! 
It is difficult, however, to follow the metrical scheme of such 
lines as these :— 
Sprang upon the light-footed nymph, and strove. 
Whether Goddess, or Woman—a pale shape. 
Orpheus fled Pity, and neighbourly Care. 
Some lines are made to scan by such devices as stressing the 
penultimate in Parthenope and the antepenultimate in 
Pangea. The piece from the ‘ Georgics’ telling of Orpheus 
and Eurydice reminds one of Keats, perhaps from the metrical 
resemblance to ‘Lamia.’ A longer set of paraphrases is froin 
the sixth Aneid ; those from Lucretius are aan. But it is 
straining the term to call these translations. 
Ignoscenda quidem, scirent se ignoscere Manes, 


expands into 
Heav’n forgives seven sins if love the cause ; 
The plea doubles guilt when Hell’s the brok’n laws. 
Hark how the grinning host of demons howls ! 


Vernon (Hon. William Warren), LrecruRES ON JANTE AND 
His Times. Printed for private circulation, 1917. 74 in. 
129 pp. 851.15 
Of four papers collected in this volume, the first, ‘The 
Contrasts in the ‘“‘ Divina Commedia,”’’ was delivered in 1906 
as a lecture at the University of Manchester; the second, 
‘The Great Italians of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ ’ was an 
address given in 1907 to the members of the Dante Society, 
London ; the third, ‘On Sandro Botticelli as an Illustrator 
of Dante,’ was an oral commentary to persons grouped round 
an album of Botticelli’s drawings ; and the last, ‘Dante and 
his Times,’ was delivered during 1909 to the pupils of the 
Mildmay Training Home for Nurses, Stoke Newington. 


Wordsworth (William). SeLecTioNs FROM THE POEMS OF 
Wituiam Worpsworts ; ed. by A. Hamilton Thompson 
(English Romantic Poets). Cambridge, University Press, 
1917. 8 in. 243 pp. notes, index, 2/6n. 821.9 

A carefully annotated and approximately chronological 
selection, the editor's aim being to illustrate the spirit which 
animated Wordsworth, namely, his perception of an inward 
yresence in all nature acting as a fortifying and restraining 
influence upon mankind. 
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FICTION. 
Bréte (Jean de la). UN Caracttre DE FRANGAISE. Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit [1917]. 7 in. 313 pp., 3 fr. 50. 843.9 


An arresting story of a woman who, confronted with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, acquits herself as a heroine, 
and is an exemplification of the wonderful spirit which has 
been evoked by the grave necessities of recent years. Inter- 
woven with the story is a graphic picture of pre-war conditions 
in Russia. 

Cannan (Gilbert), Tue Stucco House. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 
74 in. 388 pp., 6/ 

‘The Stucco House’ tells how a Bohemian with a hatred 
of materialism marries an ultra-respectable woman who fears 
what she considers unconventional and has a passion for 
hoarding. The result is tragedy. 


Cordeux (K. M.). THE RomMANce or MARY THE BLESSED. 
Robert Scott, 1917. 74 in. 157 pp., 3/6 n. 

_ The author has cleverly interwoven with the sacred narra- 
tive some imaginative strands, which may stimulate readers 
to “search the Scriptures.” 

Creswick (Paul). Our Lirrte Kinapom. Duckworth [1917]. 
74 in. 358 pp., 6/ n. 

This is a story of a family dwelling in the outskirts of 
London during the late Victorian period. As a careful study 
of the manners and customs of Suburbia in those highly 
conventional days, the book has method, but it is prolix, and 
the story is of a very mild character. 


Dawson (A. J.). Jan, Son or Finn; illustrated by G. D. 
Armour. Constable [1917]. 84 in. 323 pp. il. front., 6/ n. 
Mr. Dawson introduces the reader to exciting episodes in 
the life of Jan, one of the offspring of Finn, ‘‘ the greatest of 
modern Irish wolfhounds,” and the Lady Desdemona, “ the 
most perfectly typical bloodhound of her decade.’ The 
illustrations in monotone are admirable; and some of the 
fine work of the Canadian Royal North-West Mounted Police 
is described in the book. 


Delany (Mark A.). JeEAN-RoBERT FLAMBARD, POoTACHE. 
Bell, 1917. 7hin. 134 pp. 10 il. vocabulary, notes, 2/ n. 
843.9 
M. Mare Ceppi, in a prefatory note, informs us that the 
author has endeavoured to depict an average French school- 
boy and his life in an average lycée, so that the English lads 
recently set free from school who are fighting side by side 
with the French may understand their new comrades as well 
as the latter understand them through Tom Brown and Stalky. 
The tale is too obviously framed to convey information to 
rival our English classies ; but it is readable, and an excellent 
inside view of the French system. The abundance of collo- 
quialisms and school slang makes the vocabulary and notes 
essential. 
Doyle (Lynn). BatiyGuLiion. Dublin and London, Maunsel, 
1918. 74 in. 224 pp., 5/n. 
Humorous pen-pictures of Irish life, accompanied by 
appropriate illustrations, the work of Mr. William Conor. 


Fleming (Guy). Over THE Hints AND Far Away: an old 
story. Longmans, 1917. 8 in. 325 pp., 5/ n. 

A romance of a moderately quiet kind, although smugglers, 
highwaymen, duelling, and sea-fighting are all introduced. 
The hero, brought up in a great house in Scotland with a 
mystery as to his antecedents, eventually finds that he is the 
son of the eldest son of the house ; and, owing to the pecu- 
liarities of Scottish law, he is able to prove legitimacy, and 
all ends happily. Dialect is used to a considerable extent 
in telling the tale, and on the whole well, though it runs over 
from the conversations to the narrative. The book reminds 
one in places of ‘Esmond’ and some of Stevenson's tales. 
Gray (Phebe), THe GotpEN Lamp. Jarrolds {1917}. 7} in- 

317 pp., 6/ 

The infant son of an American millionaire is stolen by a 
nurse, who attaches a golden lamp to one of the baby’s feet, 
and leaves him at the door of a sailor's house. The story is 
largely concerned with the temptations to drink which beset 
the sailor when he returns from a voyage, and is a plea in 
favour of prohibition as the remedy. 
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Gull (Cyril Arthur Edward Ranger). THe SNARE OF THE 
Fow ter. Jarrolds, 1917. , 8 in. 311 pp., 6/ 

Graphic descriptions of hack reviewing in Fleet Street, 
with thumbnail portraits of some well-known figures, and an 
enthusiastic account of wildfowl-shooting on the Nortolk 
marshes, give substance to this autobiographical romance of 
a great author to be, in which the sentiment is laid on thickly. 
The melodramatic finaie is not lacking in thrills, though the 
ghosts turn out to be of the domesticated variety. 


Hopkins (Nevil Monroe). THr Raccoon J.AKE MysTERY. 
Philadelphia and London, Lippincott, 1917. 319 pp. il., 
6/n. 813.5 

A dramatic and gruesome tale of a murder at a remote 
camp, situated on a lake “in the district where northern 

Vermont, Maine, and Canada make an isosceles triangle.” 

The famous detective Mason Brant is called in to investigate 

the crime, and acquits himself skilfully and triumphantly. 


Molesworth (Sir Guilford). A Spy or tHe Huns. Robert 
Scott, 1917. 74 in. 174 pp. front., 2/n. 
An exciting tale of German espionage and war-time horrors, 
some of the incidents being said to be founded on facts. 


Nemirovitch-Dantchenko (V. I.), Prasanr Tares or Rvussta- 
Robert Scott [1917]. 84 in. 185 pp. il., 3/6 n. 891.73 
The volume contains four tales: ‘The Deserted Mine,’ 
‘Mahmoud’s Family,’ ‘A Misunderstanding,’ and ‘'The Luck 
of Ivan the Forgeiful.’ The translation has been done by 
Mr. Claud Field. Good illustrations in black and white 
accompany the letterpress. 


Nepean (Maud, Mrs. Evan). My Two Krnas, 1674-1686, 
1916. Melrose [1917]. 7} in. 487 pp. pors., 5/ n. 

Mrs. Nepean says that she wrote this story “when the 
memory of my life at Charles IT.’s Court began to come back 
to me.” An air of verisimilitude is well maintained through- 
out the book, leading characters in which are the King and 
the Duke of Monmouth. Some of the scenes at Whitehall and 
elsewhere are brightly drawn. 


Phillpotts (Eden). CHronicies or St. Tip. Skeffington, 1917. 
8 in. 283 pp., 6/n. 

These tales are not the short stories of art, but simple 
anecdotes, told by an old rustic, of his friends and neighbours 
in a Cornish village where the slate-quarriers dwell. There 
is none better than the last, ‘A Touch of Frightfulness,’ 
telling how the mild-mannered Amos Barton came back, 
hardened by the realities of war, and discomfited the shirker 
who had stolen his sweetheart. 


Roe (A.S.). REUBEN AND HIS WIFE’S WAR-GARDEN. Daniel, 
1917. 7} in. 64 pp., 1/ 
A pleasant account of a war-time garden, put in fictional 
form, 


Roé (Art), pseud. of Lieut.-Col. Patrice Mahon. MonsIEuR 
PIERRE. Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1917]. 74 in. 402 pp. 
por. map, paper, 3fr. 50, 843.9 

A stirring novel by the author of ‘ Pingot et moi,’ ‘ Papa 

Félix,’ and ‘Les Armées du Directoire,’ who was killed in 

August, 1914. The story is largely concerned with the grim 

days of the war of 1870, and provides a vivid picture of French 

provincial society. 

Varéze (Claude). L’Eau tustrALe. Paris, Grasset, 1917. 
74 in. 233 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 843.9 

The author of this war story describes, not scenes in the 
fighting area, but the effect of the War in bringing together 
the somewhat disunited members of a middle-class family, 
and in exaiting and purifying their outlook upon life, not- 
withstanding that misfortunes fall thick and fast wpon the 
little circle. 


*Walpole (Hugh Seymour). THe GREEN Mirror. Macmillan, 
1918. 8 in. 473 pp., 6/ n. 

The situation is one that might well have aliured Henry 
James, and it is worked out with an art analogous to his, 
though the lightness of touch, the lucidity, and the native 
humour may be more to the taste of readers who shrink from 
following the labyrinthine subtleties of the master. In the 
numerous members of the Trenchard family, each of them a 
character, all marked with the family traits, are epitomized 
the solidity, the self-sufficiency, the insularity, of a fine old 
English stock deeply rooted in the past ard fortified in 
the present. Mrs. Trenchard illustrates the strength and 
conservatism of the Trenchards and their natural allies the 
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Faunders. Shall Philip Mark be permitted to marry Katherine 
Trenchard ? That is the problem; and, if he marries her, 
will he save his personality alive or be engulted in the family ? 
It is partly a oeliidons of East and West, for Philip has a past, 
has lived in Russia, and absorbed a freer life. But the essence 
of the question is that he is a man from outside. His victory 
would be, as it were, the end of an epoch. 


Waugh (J. Laing). Core McCurynre. Chambers [1917]. 
74 in. 182 pp., 2/6 n. 
Three short tales—the title story, ‘ Janet Armstrong,’ and 
‘A Sprig of Appleringie’—ali of which will be acceptable to 
readers partial to the Doric. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
Altiar (E.). JoURNAL D'UNE FRANGAISE EN AMERIQUE 
(septembre, 1916—juin, 1917). Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
1917. 73 in. 352 pp. 917.3 
An entertaining record of impressions formed during a 
tour through the United States by a shrewd observer. Wash- 
ington, New York, Philadelphia, and My 4 Forge were 
among the places visited ; and the author had the opportunity 
of seeing the States before and after the rupture with Germany. 


Douél (Martial). Sepr Virtes Mortes. Paris, E. de Boccard 
(Ancienne Librairie Fontemoing), 1917. 7 in. 282 pp. 
bibliog. paper, 3 fr. 50. 913.64—5 

These instructive studies, which were finished during the 
days immediately prior to the declaration of war, relate to 
seven cities of Roman Africa: Cherchell (the capital of old 

Mauretania) ; Tipasa of Mauretania ; the four Numidian cities, 

Tipasa of Numidia, Thubursicum Numidarum (the modern 

Khemissa), Madaura, and Theveste; and Djemila. A useful 

bibliography is appended. 


Genlis (Marcel), Dans LINcENDIE TROPICAL: ANGKOR, 
Java, Burma, Indra (octobre, 1912—mars, 1913) ; 
deuxiéme édition. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1914. 7 in. 
247 pp., 3 fr. 50. 915.4—9 

The second edition of a picturesque record of journeyings 
in British India, Burma, Ceylon, and elsewhere. ‘The book 
should have appeared in the summer of 1914, but was delayed 
by the outhousk of war. 


Knight (A. Charles). CorpDwAINER WarD, IN THE CITY OF 
Lonpon ; its history and topography. Allen & Unwin 
[1917]. 74 in. 111 pp. il. plans, bibliog. appendix, index, 
4/6 n. 914.21 

Cordwainer Ward, well described by Mr. Knight, comprises 
two of the most interesting City churches—St. Mary ie Bow 
and St. Mary Aldermary. It once possessed a third, St. 

Antholin. One of the plates shows the ward temp. Queen 

Elizabeth, from the Agas map in the Guildhall Library. 


Leask (W. Keith). INrTeRaAmNA Boreauis: being memories 
and portraits from an old University town between the 
Won and the Dee. Aberdeen, Rosemount Press, 1917. 
8} in. 332 pp. il. por. notes, appendix (bibliog.), index, 
6/ n. 914.125 

An attractive miscellany of essays, verses, and notes 
relating to the University of Aberdeen and Aberdonian alumni. 


Longhurst (A. H.). Hampr Ruins DESCRIBED AND ILLUs- 
TRATED. Madras, Superintendent, Government Press, 
1917. 9} in. 154 pp. il. map, preface, 4/6 913.548 

A noteworthy account, by the Superintendent of the Indian 

Archeological Survey Department, Southern Circle, of the 

ruins of Vijayanagar, ‘‘ the City of Victory,’ at Hampi, on the 

southern bank of the Tungabhadra, in the Bellary district of 
the Madras Presidency. 


O’Connor (Mrs. Thomas Power). HERSELF —IRELAND. 
Hutchinson, 1917. 9 in. 316 pp. il. pors., 10/6 n. 914.15 
The author, an American with keen sympathy with and 
love for Ireland, writes not of Irish politics, but of Ireland 
and the Irish, and her book is pleasant and readable. 


Osborn (J. Lee). DARTMOUTH, TOTNES, AND THE RIVER 
Dart (The Homeland Handbooks, vol. 86); with town 
plans and illustrations from photographs, &c. Homeland 
Association, 37 and 38 Maiden Lane, W.C., and Warne & 
Co. [1917]. 7} in. 76 pp. boards, 6d. n. 914.235 

A capital guide to the “ English Rhine,” rightly described 
as ‘“‘one of the beauty spots of Europe,” to the old and 
interesting towns of Totnes and Dartmouth, and to Dittisham, 

Berry Pomeroy, Ashburton, Buckfastleigh, and other places 

beloved of those who are familiar with this delightful district. 
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Perfect (Charles Thomas), Yr Ope VimLAGE or Horn- 
CHURCH : being an illustrated historical handbook of the 
village and parish of Hornchurch. Colchester, Benham 
& Co., 24 High Street, 1917. 74 in. 154 pp. il. index, 
2/6; art paper, 5/ 914.267 


A well-produced and plentifully illustrated account of an 
interesting parish, the origin of the name of which has given 
rise to a considerable amount of controversy. 


Philips’ Imperial War Maps of all the Areas involved in the 
World War: No. 16, MopERN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
Philip & Son [1917]. 26 by 214 in. folded sheet, in cover 
74 by 4 in. paper, 1/6 n.; mounted on cloth, dissected, 
in cloth cover, 4/ n. 912.56 


A clearly printed map, scale 18 miles to 1 inch, especially 
useful at the present time. 


Philips’ Large-Scale Strategical War Map of Europe : Southern 
Area, with complete index; edited by George Philip, 
assisted by a military expert. Philip & Son [1917]. 
48 by 374 in., folded sheet in case 10 by 8} in., paper, 
2/6 n. ; on cloth to fold, or with rojler to hang, 6/ n. 

912.4 


An admirable map, clearly coloured and printed, and 
showing the nature of the country in which the fighting on 
the Italian front is taking place. The scale is here also 18 miles 
to 1 inch. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Cross (HE. Richard). 

Wilkinson (Marion), ed. E. Ricnarp Cross: a biographical 
sketch, with literary papers and religious and _ political 
addresses ; selected by Marion Wilkinson. Dent, 1917. 
8 in. 245 pp. por. appendix, 5/ n. 920 

Lawyer, magistrates’ clerk, keen reformer, member of the 

Society of Friends, for some years chairman of the board of 
directors of The Nation, and a critical writer of no slight 
ability, Mr. Cross led an active and useful life, the story of 
which deserved to be written. Appended to the biography 
are appreciations by Prof. A. J. Grant, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
and Mr. Arthur Rowntree. 


*Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage : 
comprising information concerning all persons bearing 
hereditary or courtesy titles, privy councillors and 
knights with their issue, companions of the various Ordera, 
and the collateral branches of all peers and baronets ; 
illustrated with 1,800 armorial bearings ; ed. by Arthur 
G. M. Hesilrige. Dean, 1918. 10 in. 2,800 pp. appendix, 
suppl., 45/ n. 929.72 

Corrected to Dec. 5, 1917, the new issue of this important 
work comprises a roll of honour of 2,200 names of those who 
since the beginning of hostilities have fallen in action or have 
died of wounds ; particulars relating to the assumption ot the 
name of Windsor by the sovereign’s house and family, the 
relinquishment of German styles and titles, the incorporation 
of certain members of the Royal Family into the peerage, 
and the institution of the new Orders, open to women as well 
as men; and numerous other changes, the majority of which 
can be traced to the War. 


*Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &c., of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1918, inctuding bishops, members of the 
Privy Councils, companions of all Orders, &¢.; 78th year. 
(For the Proprietors) Simpkin & Marshall, 1918, 10 in. 
1,072 pp. il. index, 15/ n. 929.72 

The seventy-eighth issue of this useful work of reference is 
rg to the standard ot previous years. Particulars are included 
of immediate living relatives of the present and former heads 
of titled families, and the names of the sons and daughters ot 

——— privy councillors, knights, and others, all grouped in 

one alphabetical list. At the beginning of the volume is a 

roll of officers who have lost their lives inthe War. That 

the book embraces recent information is shown by the fact 
that there is a record of the appointment of Dr. Henson as 

Bishop of Hereford. 


Dodd (Francis). ApMIRALS OF THE BRITISH Navy: portraits 
in colours; with introduction and biographical notes, 
part 1. (Published for the Government) * Country Life’ 
Office [1917]. See 757 Fine Arrs, "920 
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Dorling (H. Taprell), Kisnons anp Mepars, Philip & Son, 
1917, 7 in. 86 pp. il. index, 2/ n. 929.71 
Among the additions in the fifth issue of this useful hand- 
book are reproductions of the ribbons of the Orders of the 
Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick, the recently established 
Order of the British Empire, and the Order of Mohammed 

Ali (Egypt). 

Franklin (Benjamin). 

*Bruce (William Cabell) BrEnJAMIN FRANKLIN SELF-RE- 
VEALED : a biographical and critical study based mainly 
on his own writings. New York and London, Putnam, 
1917. 9} in. 2 vols. 548 and 554 pp. index, 25 / 920 

These full volumes treat of Franklin’s moral standing and 
system; his religious beliefs, family relations, personal 
characteristics, and American, British, and French friends ; 
and also of Franklin as the philanthropist and citizen, states- 
man, man of science, writer, and man of business. 


Yefimovitch (Grigori), pseud. Rasputin. 


Murat (Princesse Lucien). RASPOUTINE ET L’AUBE SANG- 
LANTE ; préface de M. Emile Vandervelde. Paris, E. de 
Boccard [1917]. 7 in. 143 pp. il. paper, 3 fr. 50. 920 

This is the vivacious and readable narrative of a clear- 
sighted French lady’s visit to Russia during the first phases 
of the revolution. Among other notabilities, she met and 
talked with Rasputin, and her brief sketch has this consider- 
able advantage over the book of the Danish journalist men- 
tioned below. Her ready intuition divines something of the 
real nature of the singe voluptueux whose morbid religiosity 
and hypnotic gifts made him such a fatal instrument of the 
revolution. 


Yefimovitch (Grigori). 

Vogel-Jérgensen (T.). Rasputin, Prorxet, LIBERTINE, 
PLoTTER; translated from the Danish by William 
Frederick Harvey. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 8 in. 143 pp. 
index, 3/6 n. 920 

Unlike Princess Lucien Murat’s book, this is an attempt at 
a biographical sketch, based principally on Russian news- 
papers. The writer has done his work conscientiously, and 
gives well-authenticated instances of the astounding influence 
of this repulsive satyr on women in the highest circles. But 
though the book summarizes the important facts, it is very 
far from explaining to the Western mind the mystery of 
Rasputin’s personality or the nature of his spell. 


Holland (Bernard), THe LANcASHIRE HoLianps. Murray, 
1917. 94 in. 371 pp. il. pors. pedigree tables, appendixes, 
bibliog. index, 18/ n. 929.2 

A family history concerned with the Hollands of Upholland, 
which is about four miles west of Wigan, and with branches 
from that stem. The author remarks that, although the 

Hollands “who played a great part on the national stage 

for four generations, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,” 

lived mainly in the South of England, they were by origin 

** pure-bred Lancastrians.” Other branches of the family 

lived in or near Lancashire till modern times, and some still 

live there. 


Li Hung-Chang. 

Bland (J. O. P.). Li Huna-Cuanea (Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century). Constable, 1917. 9 in. 333 pp. por. bibliog. 
chronological table, index, 6/ n. 920 

The author reviews the conditions existing in China at the 
beginning of Li Hung-Chang’s career, gives a sketch of his 
early life and family circle, describes him as official, diplomat, 
and naval and military administrator, and discusses his 
record as statesman and politician. 


Macara (Sir Charles Wright). 


Mills (W. Haslam). Sir CHartes W. Macara, Bart.: A 
STUDY OF MODERN J.ANCASHTRE. Manchester, Sherratt 
& Hughes, 1917. 8 in. 313 pp. il. pors. appendixes, 
index, 6/ n. 920 
‘Victorian Manchester, ‘The House of Bannerman,’ 
‘Masters and Men,’ and ‘The Operatives,’ are the titles of 
some of these chapters. Many particulars relating to the 
founder of the International Cotton Federation, his family, 
and the work he has accomplished, will be found in the 
volume, which includes several appendixes on matters of 
public interest, such as industrial unrest, the needs of agri- 
culture, and tariff reform, 
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Marsh (Catherine). 


O’Rorke (L. E.). THe Lire AND FRIENDSHIPS OF CATHERINE 

Marsu. Longmans, 1917. 9 in. 411 pp. il. pors. appen- 

dix (bibliog.), index, 10/6 n. 920 

A detailed biography of one who was described by the 

present Archbishop of Canterbury as “the veteran pioneer 

of women’s evangelistic forces in the England of to-day.” 

The author of ‘English Hearts and English Hands’ and other 

works did not confine her energies to authorship, but was 
notable also for her philanthropic and other activities. 


*Newman (John Henry) and others. CorRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN WITH JOHN KEBLE AND OTHERS, 
1839-1845; edited at the Birmingham Oratory. Long- 
mans, 1917. 9 in. 423 pp. appendix, index, 12/6n. 920 

With a few exceptions, the letters in this volume were not 
published in the selection from Newman’s correspondence 
edited by Miss Anne Mozley. Besides numerous letters 
written by Newman and Keble, the book includes commu- 
nications from Dean Church, Manning, E. B. Pusey, 

G. Moberly (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), and others. 

The main topics dealt with are the storm over Tract 90, 

Newman’s prolonged mental struggle before he left the English 

Church, his resignation of St. Mary’s, and some of the work 

with which he occupied himself during his retirement at 

Littlemore. 


O’Braonain (Cathaoir) and others. Ports or THE INSURREC- 
TION. Dublin and London, Maunsel, 1918. 7 in. 60 pp. 
paper, 1/n. 920 

The four writers who are the subject of short essays by 
four different authors, and of an enthusiastic general appre- 
ciation by Arthur E. Clery, are Padraic H. Pearse, Thomas 

MacDonagh, Joseph Mary Plunkett, and John F. MacEntee, 

all of whom met their death through sharing in the recent 

outbreak in Ireland. Pearse’s works we have recently 
noticed. Plunkett was a promising but unripened poet ; 

MacDonagh a dramatist, critic, and writer of verse whose 

essay on “Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry’ 

(1912) was a notable University thesis. MacEntee’s poems 

have recently been published by the Talbot Press. The 

little book is worth having in the absence of a fuller account 
of these sad losses to literature. 


O’Hegarty (P. S.)}.§ JoHn MiTcHEL: an appreciation; with 
some account of Young Ireland. Dublin and London, 
Maunsel, 1917. 74 in. 143 pp., 2/6 n. 920 

This is a fuller biography than the study of Mitchel by 

Emile Montégut, of which the same publishers issued a trans- 

lation in 1915. It is written by an ardent Nationalist who 

sympathizes wholeheartedly with Mitchel’s policy of passive 
resistance and active obstruction to British authority in 

Ireland. The chapter on Mitchel’s writings puts his ‘ History 

of Ireland’ on a far higher plane than Lecky’s, which it 

characterizes as a study only of colonial nationalism amongst 
the English garrison. Very high also is the tribute to the 

‘Jail Journal,’ which was republished in 1913. But the 

main interestof the book is the account of Mitchel himself, 

of his views and policy as they were enunciated in The United 

Irishman, and ot his break with the advocates of the con- 

stitutional movement. 


Roland (Madame Manon Jeanne), née Phlipon. 

Pope-Hennessy (Mrs. Una), née Birchh MApAME ROLAND: a 
study in revolution. Nisbet {1917}. 9 in. 568 pp. il. 
pors. bibliog. index, 16/ n. 920 

The author includes much that is fresh in this account of 
the famous woman who became the wife of Roland de la 

Platiére, lived “ in the very centre of revolutionary ferment,” 

maintained her mental balance in a remarkable manner 

throughout the Terror, and died as a heroine and a martyr. 


Sims (George Robert), Griances Back. Jarrolds [1917]. 
74 in. 254 pp. pors., 5/ n. 920 
Reminiscences of various phases of London life from ‘the 
sixties of last century onwards. The book is slight, but 
readable. 


Socrates. 

Taylor (A. E.). PxLato’s Brocrapny oF Socrates (from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 8). (For the 
British Academy) Milford [1917]. 94 in. 40 pp. paper, 
2/6 n. 920 

The author of this paper critically compares the account of 

Socrates to. be found in the Platonic dialogues with the 
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biographical details in Xenophon’s ‘Memorabilia, ‘Sym- 
posium,’ ‘ Anabasis,’ and ‘ Apologia,’ summarizes the state- 
ments about Socrates which occur in the dialogues, and 
concludes that Plato is really the sole contemporary who has 
anything of importance to tell us. Plato’s portrait, Mr. 
Taylor considers, is no mere delineation of a “ type,” nor is 
it the result of superposing several portraits of different men 
upon one another, but it is a presentment ot the actual 
son of Sophroniscus and Phenarete. Mr. Taylor believes 
that nearly every “historical ’’ touch in the “full and faithful 
portrait....of a great thinker by another great thinker... .’’ 
is known to us ultimately only on the faith of Plato. 
Xenophon, according to the author, contributes little to our 
knowledge of Socrates. We do not observe any reference 
in the paper to the view, held by many, that a later hand 
than Xenophon’s wrote the Xenophontie ‘ Apologia.’ 


Thompson (Ralph Wardlaw). 

Mathews (Basil). ir. RatPH WARDLAW THOMPSON. R.T.S., 
1917. 74 in. 174 pp. il. pors. appendixes, chron. table, 
index, 2/ n. 920 

This memoir gives an account of Dr. Wardlaw Thompson 
as student, pastor, chairman of the Congregational Union, 
foreign secretary of the London Missionary Society, and 
missionary worker in many lands. 


Whitman (Walt). 

Johnston (J.) and Wallace (J. W.). Visirs ro Watt Wuit- 
MAN, IN 1890-1891, by two Lancashire friends, J. Johnston, 
M.D., and J. W. Wallace. Allen & Unwin [1917]. 
74 in. 279 pp. il. pors. index, 6/ n. 920 

The authors describe the relationship and intercourse 
between the poet and a group of friends in Lancashire during 
the last years of his life. Accounts are given of visits to his 
house ; nearly eighty letters and postcards written by Whit- 
man are included in the volume ; and in a final chapter ex- 
tracts are supplied from letters written by Mr. Horace Traubel 
during Whitman’s last illness. 


Wolsey (Thomas, Cardinal). 

Francis (René). CarpinaL Worsry (Heroes of All Time) ; 
illustrated by Eileen M. Robinson and Irene Ward. 
Harrap, 1917. 7} in. 190 pp. 9 il., 2/6 n. 920 

A clearly written account of the career of the great 

Chancellor, concluding with a well-balanced study of his 

character and policy. The author, who accurately describes 

Wolsey as “far more of a statesman than a Churchman,” 

remarks that Wolsey ‘‘ aimed at, and achieved, the Universal 

Peace, but it did not and could not last long.’ The extra- 

ordinary contrast between the Cardinal’s haughtiness to men 

of rank and his abasement before Henry is well brought out, 
and in th: author’s opinion is explicable if we realize that 

Wolsey had a dual personality : he was an idealist as well as 

an intensely practical man; and for him the monarch and 

the individual Henry Tudor were two different entities, the 
latter of whom was quite subordinated to Wolsey’s ideal 
of the monarch. A foot-note in an early chapter might, 
perhaps, have made it clearer that the late Rev. Silvester 
Horne, M.P., was a Nonconformist minister. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Alexander (Philip F.), ed. THe DiscovERY OF AMERICA, 
1492-1584 (Cambridge Travel Books). Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. 84 in. 230 pp. il. maps, notes, i. 

fv. 

The aim of this series is to illustrate the history of geo- 
graphical discovery by means of voyages and travels, gener- 
ally written by the explorer or by a companion. The present 
volume comprises accounts of the first, second, and third 
voyages of Christopher Columbus, Jacques Cartier’s second 
voyage, Sir Humphrey Gilbert's expedition, and Amadas 
and Barlow’s voyage. Sixteen maps and illustrations, and 
abundant notes, accompany the text. 


Drogoslaw. PoLaND AND THE PoLIsH NATION; translated 

by Marie Busch ; with a preface by Percy Alden. (For 

" the Polish Information Committee) St. Catherine Press, 

1917. 7 in. 114 pp. paper, 1/ n. 943.8 

The history of Poland and Polish territorics, the political 

and economic conditions of Poland, and the education, litera- 

ture, and art of the country, are the main topics discussed in 
this book, which should be serviceable at the present time. 
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MacNeill (John Gordon Swift), THr CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
PARLIAMENTARY HistorRY OF IRELAND TILL THE UNION. 
Dublin, Talbot Press; London, Fisher Unwin, 1917. 
8} in. 547 pp. introd. notes, appendixes, index, 10/6 2. . 

In the introduction is reproduced Isaac Butt’s speech 

“‘avowedly designed as an exposition to the whole English- 

speaking world of the constitution and powers of the Irish 

Parliament, and of the epochs of Irish Constitutional and 

Parliamentary history.” Mr. MacNeill takes that speech for 

his text, and enlarges upon it in the body of the book. 


Schopfer (Jean), pseud. of Claude Anet. THROUGH THE RUSSIAN 

REVOLUTION: notes of an eyewitness from 12th March 

to 30th May. Hutchinson, 1917. 8 in. 253 pp. 34 il., 

3/ n. 947 

M. Claude Anet, the well-known correspondent to Le Petit 

Parisien, had unusual opportunities for observation while 

he was in Russia, as he travelled with M. Thomas, and came 

into personal contact with M. Kerensky, the King ot Rou- 

mania, General Kornilov, and General Brussilov. He gives a 

graphie description of events and personages as they appear 
on the surface. 


Sembat (Marcel). PreRDONS-Novus LA RussiE ? (Le Fait de la 
Semaine, 22 déc., 1917.) Paris, Grasset [1917]. 7 in. 
61 pp. paper, 50c. 947 
M. Sembat cannot resign himself to the loss of Russia, 
without whose help, he fears, the Allies cannot beat Germany. 
He gives his own version of the way the Maximalists obtained 
their ascendancy, ascribing a chief part to German corruption ; 
and he urges that a commission of British, French, and 
American professors should be sent to enlighten the revolu- 
tionaries with regard to the dangers they are incurring. He 
thinks that a vital opportunity was missed when the Socialists 
were torbidden to exchange views at Stockholm. 


Shaw (George Bernard). How To SETTLE THE IRISH QUES- 
TION. Dublin, Talbot Press (Constable) [1917]. 9 in. 
32 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 941.53 
The remedy proposed is to give Home Rule to England 
{which should be divided into at least two portions) and the 
rest of Britain. With his usual trenchancy and irony, Mr. 
Shaw holds both the Sinn Feiners and the Ulster separatists 
up to ridicule, and advises the Convention to draft a Bill on 
the lines of the Acts granting autonomy to Canada, the 
Australian Commonwealth, and South Africa. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Ackerman (Carl W.). GerMANY THE NEXT REPUBLIC ? 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 84 in. 288 pp. il. pors. 
appendix, 7/6 n. 940.9 

The author is of opinion that the United States, ‘“ by two 
years of patience and note-writing, has done more to accom- 
plish the destruction of militarism and to encourage freedom 
of thought in Germany than the Allies did during nearly 
three years of fighting.” He considers that only one thing 
will make the German people realize that “ they must think 
for themselves if they wish to exist as a nation and as a race. 

That is a military defeat, a defeat on the battle-fields of the 

Kaiser, von Hindenburg, and the Rhine Valley ammunition 

interests.” 

Beatson (A. M.). THe Moror-Bus In War: being the im- 
pressions of an A.S.C. officer during two and a half years 
at the front. Fisher Unwin [1918]. 74 in. 224 pp., 5/n. 

940.9 

This book differs somewhat in matter and treatment from 
many of the volumes on the War which have passed through 
our hands. The chapters relating to the motor-lorry convoy, 
to life behind the line, to ‘Mr. Thomas Atkins and the French,’ 
and to the workshops, are readable and freshly treated. 


Blanchon (G.). THe New Warrare; translated by Fred 

Rothwell. Harrap, 1917. 7} in. 254 pp., 3/6n. 940.9 

A translation of M. G. Blanchon’s notable book, ‘ La Guerre 

Nouvelle,’ in which he presents readers with a coup d ail of 

war in general, and of the present war in particular, and also 
attempts a forecast of future warfare. 


Cornford (L. Cope). THe MrerRcHANT SEAMAN IN WAR; with 
a foreword by Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1918. 74 in. 320 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 

The sixty-one brief narratives in this volume constitute an 
impressive record of some of the services rendered during the 

War by the British mercantile marine. The incidents related 
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are typical of numerous others ; and the writer of the foreword 
remarks, with good reason, that “‘ the part in this war which 
has been pl ::-ed by the officers and men of the British mercan- 
tile marine is such that some record is imperative.” 


Freytag-Loringhoven (Baron von). DEDUCTIONS FROM THE 
Wortp War. Constable [1918]. 74 in. 182 pp., 2/6 n. 
940.9 
Lieut.-General von Freytag-Loringhoven discusses the 
political and economic situation of the Central Powers ; 
the psychology of national and massed warfare ; the influence 
of technical science ; leadership ; and the army in the future. 
He concludes with a chapter entitled ‘ Still Ready for War.’ 
There are numerous instructive passages in the book. The 
author writes of Lord Kitchener’s creation of a strong English 
army during the War as “‘ unquestionably an immense achieve- 
ment” (p. 123). He admits that the bombardment of 
‘“‘unfortified places without military significance” “is in 
itself objectionable ’’ (p. 57); but he qualifies this admission 
by declaring that “the limits of what is permissible are in 
this matter in many ways elastic.””. The “idea of a universal 
league for the preservation of peace,” in Baron von Freytag- 
Loringhoven’s opinion, “‘remains a Utopia, and would be 
felt as an intolerable tutelage by any great and proud-spirited 
nation ’’ (p. 174). 


Hamilton (General Sir Ian Standish Monteith), [An HanrLron’s 
WESPATCHES FROM THE J)ARDANELLES, &C.; With an 
introduction by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, and a 
foreword by the author. Newnes, 1917. 74 in. 254 pp. 
por. maps, 3/6 n. 940.9 

Besides Sir Ian Hamilton's first, second, and final dis- 
patches, the book includes Vice-Admiral de Robeck’s dispatch, 

and the Press Bureau statements of Aug. 10 and 11, 1915. 


Johnston (Sir Harry Hamilton). THe Brack MAn’s Part IN 
THE WAR: an account of the dark-skinned population 
of the British Empire ; how it is and will be affected by 
the Great War; and the share it has taken in waging 
that war. Simpkin d& Marshall [1917]. 7 in. 128 pp., 
il. pors. paper, 1/6 n. 940.9 

The author’s object is to set forth the black man’s loyalty 
to the Empire in the present struggle, the great services he 
has already rendered, the much greater extent to which he 
might be employed as an adjunct to our power, and, “ per 
contra, the obligation that lies on us after the war to recognize 
and affirm his rights as a citizen of the Empire.” 


Lintier (Paul), AVEC UNE BATTERIE DE 75: LE TUBE 1233: 
souvenirs d’un Chef de Piéce (1915—1916) ; précédé de 
Souvenirs sur Paul Lintier, par Henri Béraud. Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit, 1917. 7} in. 306 pp. por., 3fr. 50. 940.9 

Brilliant pen pictures of service with the French guns at 

the Lingekopf, the Hartmannswillerkopf, in Champagne, and 
in Lorraine, by the lamented young writer of ‘Ma Piéce,’ a 
work which attracted much attention, and secured post- 
humous fame for the author. The qualities which assured 
the success of ‘Ma Piéce’ characterize the present book, the 
last sheets of which were written by the author a few hours 
before he was struck down by the side of his gun. 


Toynbee (Arnold J.) THe GrrRMAN TERROR IN FRANCE. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 8} in. 227 pp. il. maps, 1/ n. 
940.9 
A continuation of ‘The German Terror in Belgium,’ pub- 
lished several months ago. The chapters are numbered con- 
secutively throughout the two volumes, and cover the ground 
overrun by the German armies in their invasion of the West. 
The scenes described are equally terrible with those recorded 
in the previous volume. 


*Van Dyke (Henry). FicHTinc ror Pracre. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1918. 8 in. 256 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 
Dr. Van Dyke is another of the long series of men of letters 
and men of the world who have served the United States in 
the diplomatic field. He was minister to the Netherlands 
from the summer of 1913 to January, 1917, and this readable 
book is largely an account of his work and observations. 
It is an emphatic witness also to the complete unanimity of 
America with the Allies. The author includes some apo- 
logues ; he furnishes plenty of evidence for his judgments, 
including experiences of his own, such as attempts to use him 
as a means of conveying illicit information ; and he ends with 
an eloquent and well-reasoned plea for a pax humana. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ON 


The Industrial Outlook?” 


[NOTE.—The article entitled ‘No Man’s 
Land’ has been written by an employer of con- 
siderable experience, who is serving with the 
colours in France. We print it as the considered 
view of one who has honestly endeavoured to 
think out his position. We append the views 
of three employers in three quite different indus- 
tries and also three Labour views.] 


No Man’s Land. 


“In the world of industry employers explain too little, 
employees exclaim too much, economic teachers proclaim only 
a bias, and politicians only declaim. There is no one to 
interpret—no, not one.” 


facing one another. These two great 

powers, of whose co-operation civilization 
has urgent need, are hostile to one another: 
hostile—we must dare to say the word. Be- 
tween them stretches a No Man’s Land, patrolled 
only by misunderstanding, misleading, effrontery, 
timidity, and dislike. But a change is coming : 
men are essaying new ventures; in this sad 
space on either side lights are being thrown up, 
and God grant that we may have hope. Among 
the most remarkable of the attempts to point 
the way to a better state of things is a French 
treatise called ‘ Vers la Démocratie Nouvelle,’ 
by an author who adopts the signature “ Lysis.” 
The work ends with the following words: 
“Un seul idéal peut créer la civilisation meilleure 
a laquelle nous aspirons, celui de la science. 
Puisse-t-il étre la religion du peuple ! ”’ 

May I, too, try to add something of the 
‘knowledge ” which is so desperately wanted ? 
I belong to one of the opposing armies, and I 
have not been passive in past struggles, but 
more and more I have come to gaze anxiously 
and earnestly across that torn and _ tortured 
space, and now not in despair. I leave my 
metaphor, lest an elaborate ingenuity may 
overstate the parallelism, with just this preface, 
that I view the landscape from the employer’s 
side. 

Serious as have been the controversies of the 
past, in the main the actions of both sides have 


(icing and Labour lie entrenched, 
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been honest, the statements they have put 
forward nearly equally so; but I cannot claim 
that either party has thought out the situation 
in genuine honesty. What, then, are those 
realities which we never can bring ourselves to 
express to one another or even to ourselves ? 

The comforts and pleasures and security of 
the employer class are unduly and obviously 
great in comparison with those of the em- 
ployed. 

There is an antagonism between the classes 
because in the rewards of trade the more Labour 
gains the less Capital can obtain, and vice 
versa. 

There are property-holders who receive divi- 
dends for which they do not work, and equally 
truly there are employees whose work is not 
worth what is paid for it. 

The employer class enjoys beyond everything 
the visible signs of its privileges ; it claims to 
be allotted the better places, to be given the 
style of “ gentleman ”’ and to be called “ sir.”’ 

The employee envies the position of the em- 
ployer, dislikes the caste distinction, and objects 
to the formule of respect. The one calls 
this practice politeness, and does not really 
employ it himself; the other calls it servility, 
and would prefer to substitute rudeness. 

These are facts. Can they be stated and 
listened to without heat on either side? It is 
difficult. But until they are, and until the 
bedrock of the whole fabric is reached, we do 
not touch the “ science’ for which “ Lysis ” 
cries out so finely. 


THE EMPLOYERS EXPLAIN Too LITTLE. 


Can the capitalist employer defend his posi- 
tion? Can he state his difficulties? Can he 
confess his disabilities, and even provide sug- 
gestions for his own better conduct of affairs? 
He must try, because there is a strong feeling 
on many sides that the world would be a better 
place if State capitalism were substituted for 
private capitalism. 

Having earnestly thought about this matter 
(always, of course, with the bias of one who 
represents a part of the latter system), I see in 
the industries required to increase the aggregate 
of the wealth of a nation no chance of a national 


mere eer oma 








system. On the ong hand, indeed, a municipal 
or a national’ scheme Et sibly advantageous 
for indygtries highly protéctéd by geography, or 
supplyfig an unfaili awd, but, even in 
these dases, I think every emplpyee would do well 
to ask &imself two things; fist, if he is sure that 
he prefers the office futnetj4nary to the human 
agent actuated by self-interest ; second, if he is 
certain that political prejudice may not have an 
influence upon his position, which is good neither 
for him nor for the State. But, on the other 
hand, a new pit for a mine, a new type of a 
ship, and similar large ventures involve risks 
which require private capital—of this I am sure. 
I put but these two instances, and I shall 
frankly dismiss the proposed cure by nationali- 
zation, and come to the position as I see it—I hope 
with sympathetic eyes. 

The capitalist employer maintains that he is 
necessary to the world in all industries where 
risk is undertaken, for wherever a plant is 
inaugurated or a new process is introduced, 
where a going concern is remodelled or is ex- 
tended by new methods, experience is only to 
be gained after the installation has been called 
into being, after it has been paid for—paid for 
by individuals who are prepared to risk being 
able to attract and retain the necessary labour ; 
who are competent to forecast the time and the 
attitude of the market for their goods; who 
are ready to pit their knowledge, their judgment, 
their industry, and their courage against the 
chances. Such men must also venture antici- 
patory purchase of materials, and for all these 
purposes must not only jeopardize their own 
accumulated resources, but find owners of funds 
who trust their enterprise and are willing to 
lend at a certain charge. 

Therefore the existence of owners of capital 
for sale or loan is indispensable to the employer. 
Should an undertaking be confined to the resources 
of the personnel that manages it, the extent of 
business would be disastrously limited. And 
so it is for the advantage of an industry, and 
therefore also of the community, that there 
should be stores of capital which can be hired 
and used for unforeseen developments. These 
stores of capital are owned by individuals who 
lend at a price, who reap where they do not sow— 
speculators and profiteers, in short; and what 
shall be said on behalf of such ? 

Firstly, it must be remembered that this class 
includes every man or woman who, having 
saved, invests and receives a return on the loan. 
For the honourable hand-worker who at the end 
of a laborious life receives any form of dividend 
from that which he has accumulated is just 
as much an irresponsible beneficiary as the 
magnatewhofinances a capitalist undertaking, and 
he is to that extent a speculator and profiteer. 
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And, again, if a man who is in a larger way 
has passed through the stage of earning capital 
himself, he has attained one of the rewards for 
which he put forth his whole strength and 
courage of mind and body ; and it is a legitimate 
reward, not the least part of which consists in 
the fact that it is to be shared by those im- 
mediately near to him. Surely the world would 
be the poorer for the removal of this incentive. 
It is fine and honourable as long as it is confined 
to reasonable limits. For this good custom, too, 
has corrupted the world many times. Masterful 
and selfish characters desire to build too high, for 
while the wish to make a good position is laud- 
able enough and nearly universal, the desire to 
institute a family stock which will last without 
working for ever is a craze for Babel-Tower 
building which has done immense harm in the 
past, and finally has been as futile as it is 
undesirable. Ambition, then, if duly moderated, 
is, and always will be, the mainspring of honest, 
inventive, and useful work. 

Secondly, as to the accumulated funds them- 
selves, the world has decided (and rightly) that 
irresponsible beneficiaries should not be bene- 
ficiaries for an infinite period. Capital wastes, 
as those who manage trust funds know. Gradu- 
ated death duties divert it to the payment of 
State requirements. Owners refresh it by their 
own exertions, or lose it by their folly. But 
to guard against such folly, to combat misuse, 
and to destroy tyranny, a new line must be taken 
in Education, and this is imperative if the 
dividend-holder is to justify his existence. Not 
only must he provide a reservoir of supplies, as 
stated above, but he must be guided into the 
truest use of what he has been given, on lines 
that Ruskin worked for, prayed for so nobly, but, 
alas ! in vain. 

Wise heads must direct with newer light the 
teaching of all citizens, but I verily believe that 
the system of education which touches this 
class requires overhauling more seriously than 
any other. 

In what school—primary, secondary, or public 
—in what University, is “‘ service’”’ put first, 
before athletics, before examination triumph, be- 
fore mental acuteness or material success? In 
none that I know of, and yet this is what must 
prevail if a nation is to bear its part. Only then 
will the average owner of capital see that his pro- 
perty is actually a payment for work which he, 
the legatee, owes continuously to the world. 

Then he will recognize that there are duties 
involved in its use, he will accept with under- 
standing the automatic diminution in its value. 
The justification of his existence is to come from 
a new reading of his part, and a new spirit in 
his education is required to give the interpreta- 
tion. Parents, schoolmasters, the public, must 
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put away their worship of success in sports and 
in examinations, if property, which is really so 
much wanted by civilization, is to be worthily 
owned, or even owned at all. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF EMPLOYERS. 


Consider the case of an employer who is 
using his own capital, or is responsible for that 
of others, with a business that is not going well. 
His anxiety is not, indeed, to be compared with 
that of a labourer who fears a cessation of work 
and an absolute want of bread and butter for 
those dear to him. But his trouble is truly very 
serious indeed ; it is not explained, it is even 
concealed, for fear that a sign of weakness might 
be a signal upon which competitors would deal 
a coup de grdce. Failure to a man so placed is 
a psychological and a material terror, and he 
cannot even take his own employees into his 
confidence. 

Once hinted, such a situation, though it might 
be temporary, would be magnified, and distrust 
would arise among customers and suppliers of 
material. ‘The bank would lose confidence, 
disaster to employers and employed would ensue, 
though it had been really by no means inevitable, 
and then the industry itself would suffer. 

Many a man has carried on silently through 
troubles of such a kind, and brought matters to a 
successful issue. He had been silent perforce, and 
yet alittle knowledge, had it been possible, would 
have inspired his workers to understand and help 
him. As things are now it cannot be otherwise, 
but this is a side of the employer’s position that 
must be understood by any interpreter of the 
real facts in the great account. 

Next there is competition which an employer 
has to face, and to face alone. It has been a 
natural practice for purchasers to spread the 
source of supplies among as many establishments 
as possible, for fear of the tyranny of a monopoly 
or a corner against them. The system has 
obvious merits, but almost greater disadvan- 
tages. 

A case may be stated : One firm has taken up 
the manufacture of a special product ; it gains 
its experience, elaborates its ad hoc devices, 
arranges its departments ; and then the ordinary 
customers, among them foremost the Govern- 
ment, in terror of being dependent on a single 
establishment, exert every means to place repe- 
tition orders in the hands of a rival, in order to 
obtain a “ healthy competition.” 

The new group passes through the same 
stages of learning, incurs the same cost of 
patterns and implements, and the world has lost 
that amount of energy, while the profit (out of 
which the employee in the end gets his increased 
pay) is not forthcoming. 
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Further, each establishment has devoted a 
large amount of expense, also the time of some 
of its best brains, not to production, but to 
competition, and there again the world has 
lost. But it is argued, Without competition a 
firm becomes arrogant, unresponsive, incon- 
siderate, and very extortionate. What is the 
remedy ? 

I say boldly, Encourage combinations, trusts, 
cartels, and organizations, and encourage them 
by giving them a legal status. Let the internal 
participants arrange their own rewards, but 
make one law that no such legally permitted 
combination should pay out to its shareholders 
more than a specified dividend, say twice Bank 
rate or perhaps permanently 10 per cent. 

Such arrangements would not be com- 
pulsory, and firms which could stand by 
themselves would, of course, elect to do so, but 
their attitude towards their workpeople would 
inevitably be ruled by the action of their neigh- 
bours. What would be the result when large 
money is made? ‘The sums which exceed the 
statutory dividend must be used for some such 
things as the following: the improvement of 
devices, of workshop conditions, the increase of 
the employees’ reward—in a word, the extension 
of the manufacturing facilities and the improve- 
ment of the industry. 


PERSONAL RELATIONS. 


““Am I not master in my own works?” is a 
question that is not unheard in the mouths of 
employers. My dear sir, you are not! You 
represent, perhaps you own, the capital which 
has bought the plant, the buildings, and the 
land, and you may remain master of them as 
long as you please, as long as they are not 
worked by the labour of others. But you are 
then the unprofitable master of the talent hid 
in the napkin, and the world has need of your 
plant, and the Industry is the real master ; the 
industry pays the price of your plant and your 
land, it pays the cost of the labour which works 
it. ‘To be honest with yourself, you must admit 
you are partners, you and Labour, and the 
question that has to be decided between you is, 
What are your mutual shares to be? The 
market price decides the general proportion, for 
below a certain rate capital will not be available, 
and below a certain rate no labour will be 
procurable. But there is a margin. “ The 
margin is absorbed,” says Capital, ‘‘ by Labour.”’ 
‘“‘ It is in the pockets of the capitalist,’ answers 
Labour. 

The more of this margin that is held by 
Capital, the more is spent on further industrial 
plant and reasonable pleasure, or else on selfish 
amusement and unproductive extravagance. 
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The more that Labour holds, the more is put into 
the admirable uses of education, comfort and 
style, and proper pleasures, and also into un- 
profitable amusements. 

Before we turn to the distribution of the above 
margin, the question arises as to the proper 
means of obtaining it, and the answer obviously 
is, By means of the fullest production of which 
the plant is capable. How is this to be ensured ? 
By good payment (of which later), by the pro- 
vision of comfort, by reasonable hours, by 
inspiring an interest in the work. As to the last 
point, the large size of modern establishments, 
the subdivision of processes, and the consequent 
‘* old-fashioned touch between master and men ”’ 
are the subject of recurring lamentations—to no 
purpose. 

Establishments must be big, even colossal ; 
processes must be subdivided, and it is better 
so; for the master who was close in touch with 
his men was essentially a small man, often hard 
put to it, and hard on his people. He knew them, 
it is true, and there was a certain affection 
between the two sides, but he had not the 
resources wherewith to meet the enormous 
expenses of modern days, and, benevolent though 
the system might be, it must be frankly stated 
it was a tyranny. 

The subdivision of processes may rob the 
manual worker of the personal pride in the 
finished article, but it should not deprive him 
of the immediate vision of the output of his 
hands, or of the real satisfaction due to a good 
job ; and the management should see that every 
encouragement is given to the professional pride 
of the trade or craft by providing clean sur- 
roundings and clean machinery, by a certain 
display of the objects produced, thus giving to 
each worker the chance of loyalty to his craft. 
Closely connected with such arrangements are 
the cleanliness, the warmth, the ventilation, the 
dignity of the shop, and reasonable hours of 
service. 

Welfare committees are described and dis- 
cussed in every publication on manufacture, and 
no remarks are needed here beyond this one, that 
the field of their activities should be defined 
before constitution, on very clear but also 
generous terms. ; 


METHODS OF PAYMENT. 


The two great opposing forces federated as 
employers and as employed have not solved the 
equation, for there are many unknown quan- 
tities ; but they are always getting trial results, 
and on the current figure (called the standard 
rate) the employer who desires the agreement 
of both parties must build his modus satisfaciendi. 
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Then, too, he wishes to pay for special effort 
proportionate to the profit that it brings into 
the establishment. And how is it to be deter- 
mined ? 

Bonus system, piece-work system, are two 
methods of agreement and disagreement ; there 
is no unbiased and at the same time expert 
arbitrator capable of making satisfactory ad- 
justment. In all except the simplest businesses, 
guesswork is involved and risk for both sides. 
For a price or a bonus may be greater or less 
than the market value of the actual part manu- 
factured. Hence arise the rate-cutting on one 
side and the ca’canny service on the other, about 
which so much is written. And who shall decide 
the rights and the wrongs? Here lie the 
anxieties and the disappointments of the con- 
scientious, here are found the injustices of the 
unscrupulous. 

A definite share of profits would be the ideal 
provision to make, but how can Josses be appor- 
tioned ? And how can the operative with a 
weekly wage afford to wait for the estimation 
of profits which can in very few institutions be 
reckoned at less than yearly intervals ? 

Another scheme can be imagined, namely, that 
a definite percentage of the value of the output 
should be distributed from time to time as a 
bonus above the standard wages, according to 
each workman’s share in the work. It might be 
objected that the output is not always an 
indication of prosperity; that is true, but it 
ought to be, for a large output produced at a 
loss is false to its master, the industry, and ruin 
will follow it as inevitable as it is deserved. 

Of the difficulties which arise in this percentage 
scheme two are prominent. The payment for 
effort should be at short intervals, not greater 
than a fortnight, yet the unit on which output is 
calculated is often so large that months might 
elapse before there was any invoice of goods 
delivered. I suggest that the proper method is 
the distribution of a proportion of actual weekly 
invoices. Next there is the strong objection 
that such a scheme would disclose the aggregate 
output, but the figures would only be put before 
chosen representatives of the recipients, and I 
have not the dislike of publicity or the desire 
for mystery that the earlier commercial auto- 
crats enjoyed, and I look for a more enlightened 
use of the employers’ brains than that of useless 
competition. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 


The great questions of housing, medical treat- 
ment, transport, are already attracting every 
one’s attention, and are to be found most ably 
treated in the reports of the Commissions of 
Inquiry into Industrial Unrest ; and I am sure 
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that the general line of recommendations is not 
unacceptable to the majority of employers, 
silent though they are. 

But the final word which I am equally sure 
every experienced man of the world would wish 
to put forward is this : The evolution of processes 
in the history of nature and of man is gradual. 
The new heaven and the new earth that the 
devout theorist prescribes must wait its time 
and its travail to be born. The theorist is one 
of man’s valuable assets, and formulates a hope. 
A plain man must work and help in the great 
processes, which every one knows in his heart 
of hearts are, and must be, developed step by 
step. The employer with capital knows, too, 
that he is mecessary in a commercial world, 
therefore let him explain himself as far as he 
can, asking quite simply that he may be under- 
stood, and, showing sympathy, earn sympathy, 
and so do his part in the world as it is. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF EMPLOYEES. 


In vigorous speeches, in forcible articles, 
expression is constantly being given to the hopes 
and fears, to the desires and dislikes, to the 
suggestions and the proposed actions of the 
various groups of employees. Much that is put 
forward is unreasonable and hostile, and a 
writer who belongs to the other side is tempted 
to give prominence to such points. I hope I 
have avoided this error in detailing below, as 
honestly as I can, the opinions which I have 
gradually formed during many years. 

The requests that I have listened to at many 
trades- dispute conferences, though not all 
expedient or acceptable, were never expressed 
unreasonably, nor exceeded the bounds of possi- 
bility. I have read all the papers that I have 
been able to find, and would add that contribu- 
tions to this important subject like those appear- 
ing in The Atheneum, like the thoughtful work of 
Mr. S. Webb on ‘ The Restoration of Trade 
Union Conditions,’ are now placing the situation 
in a clear and statesmanlike manner, for which 
all employers should be genuinely grateful. 


PERSONAL RELATIONS. 


The fact that a person belongs to the employed 
-classes places him in an inferior grade of society. 
Apart from all the effects of the difference of 
resources at the command of the two, the 
assumption of superiority by one class, and the 
compulsory concession of it by the other, cause 
a dissatisfaction which divides the world irre- 
trievably into two. , 

And yet this can be cured. It is not necessary 
to adopt the freedom prevalent in certain 
«countries, where the spirit even‘outruns the 
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letter, and civility is almost considered to be 
servility. But after hearing many a conversa- 
tion or even an altercation in France, where 
every woman is “ madame ” or “ mademoiselle,” 
and every man is “ monsieur,” I am sure that 
the spirit which inspires the French practice 
might clear away our caste difficulty. 

And this must infallibly be done. For there 
is a trouble here that is felt more acutely by 
one party, and understood less by the other, 
than either of them knows. It is not suggested 
that differences of intellectual interests and 
experiences, or divergences of mental equipment, 
can be ignored ; it is not held that a close social 
association can be expected between dissimilar 
elements, nor is it for a moment thought that 
the current of events can run its course without 
respect, without reverence and discipline. But 
the salute of hand or hat, the honorific “ sir,” 
and such expressions of politeness are due from 
each side to the other in equal courtesy. The 
private soldier salutes not the officer, but the 
commission he holds, and equal respect is 
required of the latter when giving his acknow- 
ledgment. 

But as things are now, the employed are ever 
forced to acquiesce in the domination of the 
official or employer by virtue of the fact that 
they are placed by usage in a lower class, and 
are dependent on the latter for payment for 
their work. The man who holds the purse 
is the man who exacts the deference; it is a 
psychological fact that the purchaser is always 
master, whether he is a rich employer paying 
his hands, or a workman buying his tobacco, and 
the attitude in neither case is very different. 
We have to be taught other ways. The Lady 
Bountiful pose, the patronizing air, the advice 
from the serenity of propriety, the expectation 
of a deference which has never been earned, are, 
in actual fact, a source of satisfaction to one 
party, and are hated by those subjected to this 
ceremonial taxation. 

These troubles have to be removed by genuine, 
earnest education, that does not forget to 
demand a politeness from either side. ‘That is 
to say, politeness as well as equality is required. 
We want rather the “ monsieur ” of the present 
day than the challenging “ citoyen ” of another 
period. It may seem a curious suggestion, but 
I think the question is one of such real im- 
portance that the social relations of classes might 
reasonably be the subject of a Special Com- 
mission, which would advise on the style of 
every one, and prescribe ideas which should 
be included in the curricula of every type of 
school and of all Universities. I have placed 
the intangible difficulty first, because it is as 
real as any, though not often boldly recognized, 
it is agelong and yet not irremovable. 
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By means of birth or privilege posts of 
responsibility are often filled by men whose 
want of capacity is galling in the extreme to 
the industrious and willing whom they are called 
upon to manage. It is not jealousy to which I 
refer ; it is the unsatisfied feeling that the work 
is not going as it should; as it would, in fact, 
were the management chosen by merit. The 
administrator appears to blunder, to favour, 
and to hide his mistakes by mystery. 

I put my reply in the form of questions. Is 
it not the case that selection by all the other 
means produces almost as great a proportion of 
exasperating, inefficient officials? Do not we 
fear the results of favour, political influence, or 
chance almost as much as those of privilege ? 
Are there really many men in a great industry 
who genuinely want promotion and fail to get 
it? At the same time, whatever the answers 
may be, this is not the end, for it is the imperative 
duty of those who have the start in life to 
recognize that they have thus already received 
part of their reward, and that they must act in 
accordance with that principle, or they must go. 
But first every citizen of every class must have 
a real education in service. 

Again, still with regard to personal relations, 
the workman finds that he is dependent on the 
superior official; it may be he suffers from 
careless caprices, or even definite injustice. 
But men will always have to be subordinate one 
to another; whether the official is capitalist 
employer or his agent, whether he is bureaucrat 
of the State or trade union secretary, there 
must be single pairs of hands which draw together 
the various threads, and single brains which 
guide the team. It is the duty of the State to 
see that the men who own them are educated 
to justice, wisdom, and patience. 

Want of opportunity to advance is often a 
complaint—in many cases a genuine one, no 
doubt, but I can only tell my own experience. 
I have always wanted more first hands, more 
foremen, more managers, than I have been able 
to find, and I think that men in the main prefer 
a secure well-paid working life to the strain of 
a higher position. For the tender and real 
cares of home are so often sufficient without the 
added responsibility of scheming, commanding, 
forecasting, and risking—burdens which have 
to be borne by every leader. 

Still further in relation to the employing 
classes, whereas an individual among them has 
power to deal and to act, the workman as 
individual is powerless, and this in itself is a 
loss to self-respect. It should not be denied 
that equality of individual power would be 
ideal, but from the nature of an industry where 
groups of men are directed by the administration 
of one there is no way for a balance of power 
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except in combination by interests, and in the 
end the individual loses power on both sides. 
The employer likes it no more than the em- 
ployee, but he is going to have to learn that he 
is the partner and administrator, not the 
irresponsible “‘ master” in his own works. 

There is another and not unreasonable com- 
plaint by the employee—that Parliament is filled 
with the well-to-do, and that such men form 
the majority, that they are educated for that 
position, that they have leisure for the work. 
In fine, they have vested interests to protect, 
and on that account a very definite programme. 
This contention is true, but I believe in two 
things : first, that the ultimate power is in reality 
with the mass of voters, and, secondly, that the 
brake put upon changes by the privileged classes 
is not an unmixed evil. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 


The question of poverty and wealth bulks 
largest in men’s eyes, and I think that the 
worker feels it in the way described below. 

Profit is produced by selling goods ; the goods 
are made by the hand-worker, and he gets a 
share so small that, while the employer is rich, 
comfortable, luxurious, lives in large houses, 
maintains his family and himself in extravagance, 
apparently no less so in bad than in good times, 
he, on the other hand, suffers or fears underpay. 
He is subjected to overpressure in prosperous 
periods, and when things go ill he obtains a 
wage which will not support himself and his 
family. He is lectured on saving, and he is 
accused of thriftlessness by others who do not 
themselves practise a virtue of which they think 
they have no need. 

What way out can we see from the unequal 
conditions? Some will say, as many have 
done, Abolish all private capitalist profit, let no 
individual exploit another, and rely on State- 
owned, and therefore State-managed, industries 
to provide the profits which will pay wages that 
give satisfaction. It cannot be. Existing mines, 
existing railways, existing shipping lines, might 
conceivably give their profits to the whole 
community, and a reasonable wage to the 
workers. But unless forcible appropriation of 
property is advocated (and that really means 
the destruction of civilization), the mines, rail- 
ways, and ships will have to be paid for. And 
so irresponsible bondholders will get money 
that they never earned. Then what about new 
mines and new ventures? It is not conceiv ble 
that they would ever be adequately undertaken 
with national capital. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT. 


Profit-sharing fails because the man near the 
margin cannot take the risks of bad and good 
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results for his living wage; he should not be 
asked to do so. The bonus system involves the 
fact that merit often brings about its own 
reduction of reward. The payment by piece 
is suspect, because the prices are fixed by the 
powerful for the powerless. The time wage is 
fixed by standards calculated for unremunerative 
sections. None of these methods has been found 
a complete success. Suspicion, dissatisfaction, 
and dislike arise ; and they are particularly aimed 
at the immediate employer, so that of all who 
are opposed to the profit-making (that is, the 
success) of a firm, the most actively so disposed 
are its own employees. 

If the profits are high, why should the yardman 
strain and tire with inadequate payment for 
extra effort to produce them? A natural ques- 
tion, difficult to answer, but hardly more so than 
that which arises out of it, What are high 
profits ?—and the answer cannot possibly Se 
made comprehensible to the said yardman. But 
if he has a leader whom he trusts, or belongs 


to a union in whose executive he believes, there 


can exist a vehicle of explanation. There are 
many advantages that men gain by belonging 
to the union of their trade, and this surely is 
one : to have a representative who can interpret 
the employers’ statements and position reason- 
ably and fairly. Might not some such repre- 
sentative put into the proper terms, with the 
necessary local touches, the ideas that come 
from the employers’ side ? 

Let us examine the subject of reasonable 
profits. The world desires material progress ; 
it is impracticable to eliminate private profit, 
but it is possible and desirable to regulate it. 
The employer must purchase capital ; in order 
to obtain it, he must be well known, trusted, 
and energetic. Should his trade be good he 
could obtain funds at 1 per cent above Bank rate. 
The minimum return to him will then be some 
figure above this, otherwise he will not risk the 
anxiety of a loan. And then extension and 
enterprise are dead. 

It is possible to imagine a scheme by which 
the State may continue the taxation of excess 
profits in a modified form. I, as an employer, 
may suggest that dividends above ro per cent 
should be taxed in ascending ratio, and affirm 
that if the dividing line were placed lower capital 
would leave the country. The other side might 
be shocked at such a figure, and a wise Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might strike a balance 
which would carry on the nation’s work with the 
nation’s goodwill. 

Our yardman might then see that no more 
is paid out as dividend than the nation has 
decided is fair, and it is most probable that if a 
firm at times, by chance or good judgment, 
gained more than the statutory figure without 
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making enough to provide a special distribution 
to a great number of workpeople, the surplus 
would be devoted to the improvement of the 
conditions of the employee, to the increase of 
labour-easing facilities, to the elaboration of 
scientific management, to research, to rewards 
for special results, and to the provision of 
educational opportunities. The cynic may say 
that this is all to the advantage of the firm; 
it is certainly self-interest, but not exclusively 
so, I am sure, and in any case both parties are 
gainers. Once arrive at an understanding on 
the dividend payment, an amicable arrangement 
would be possible as to payment for effort, 
whether by piece, or by bonus, or by a percentage 
on the output. 

Incidental to questions of payment are the 
ever-burning smaller fires of dissatisfaction with 
the fines for breakage, bad work, bad time- 
keeping, with the autocratic fixing of piece prices 
and bonuses; these matters will have to be 
arranged by joint shop committees, internal and 
individual, and here both sides have a vast deal 
to learn. The workpeople cannot understand 
the situation without more explanation than 
they now receive, and the reasons for an em- 
ployer’s reticence must be given to such a 
degree as to beget confidence. Once admit a 
limit to profit-making (profiteering it is some- 
times called), and the cause of distrust in the 
mind of the hand-worker may be largely 
eliminated 


WORKING CONDITIONS. 


As to the work itself, it should be carried on 
in comfortable and the cleanest possible sur- 
roundings. I do not labour this point, because 
it is the right of any wage-earner to work under 
such conditions; and failures to comply with 
reasonable requirements should be very severely 
punished and stopped. I believe that the action 
of employed and employer should be united in 
works committees towards this end. 

I think that in the future there will be no 
difficulty in this respect, and that committees 
will, if properly worked, go further than 
this. There is, for instance; no need for the 
present cynical disregard of anything beauti- 
ful in manufacturing establishments. And in 
the attack on dirt and disagreeableness, under 
any system, there must be in the future the 
heart-whole alliance of manager and managed. 
I believe then that action will be taken to 
encourage something of the beautiful, something 
of the picturesque, in every workshop, not 
unallied with beauty in the home. 

And, finally, there is the grinding dullness of 
the inexorable daily round. “Come day, go 
day, God send Sunday,” was, and it may be 
is still, a common tag, and it meant so much. 
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But need the work be uninteresting? Well, 
wheeling cinders along a path and tipping them 
over a barrier will pall on the most imaginative. 
It may be said that a continuous process like that 
should be done mechanically ; that is true, but 
it presupposes sufficient stability of trade and 
capital to procure that machinery which should 
replace a man’s muscles. When it can be done— 
and it should be done—there are endless vagaries 
of machinery which break monotony, and so all 
along the line, if an industry is successful, the 
processes which imply drudgery will be per- 
formed by devices which will continually exercise 
ingenuity, and provide the interest now lament- 
ably lacking in many operations. Counsels of 
perfection are far away from realization, it is 
true, but they present an ideal which should be 
in the eyes of all concerned. And all this can 
be done if trade is profitable and stable, if the 
men on either side will only cross No Man’s 
Land, and help and advise and correct each 
other. 


Goop TRADE. 


Good trade is, indeed, essential, and on 
natural, not artificial lines. For home demands 
Mr. Sidney Webb foresees a nation’s require- 
ments pooled and allotted to different periods of 
time ; it is a fine and attractive idea, and no 
doubt will be carried out in the years succeeding 
the War. There remains the enormous foreign 
trade, which cannot be regulated at home. 
How are the workpeople to be assured of 
employment in making goods which are purchas- 
able from competitive countries? This ques- 
tion may seem to be answered by the blessed 
word “protection.” In England, while pro- 
tection has been a shibboleth regarded almost 
as the expression of the accursed thing, it has 
been considered the divine right of such com- 
binations as those of doctors, lawyers, and 
workpeople, and it is time that the nonsense of 
considering either fair trade or free trade as 
sacred, unassailable, impious, or divine should 
pass away. 

As a preface to my final remarks, I would say 
that I have been brought up to revere free trade, 
and that I recognize the many possible evils of 
what others call fair trade, but that I have 
believed in protection by sentiment, and in 
assistance by combination. I think that the 
whole question requires fresh consideration and 
constant revision. I believe that there is one 
receipt for prosperity at the head of all others, 
namely, that all classes should work to retain 
trade by output and by good work. 

What is to be done? Call in the economic 
professors to advise you? They are barren of help 
for the present or the future. They have devoted 
very able powers to analysis of the past, and 
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they have, in all cases that I have read, drawn 
from their analysis a bias, preaching their 
particular convictions in every chapter of their 
interpretation of circumstances. Ask the poli- 
ticians ? They take one programme or the other, 
make it a plank in their platform, and argue— 
argue with great cleverness—the pros and the 
contras from a detached point of view. On- 
lookers do not see all the game, and it is for those 
who are concerned to be listened to, namely, the 
wage-earners, the managers, the capitalists, and 
the purchasers. 

The politicians must now see that it is life 
and death for England, and for English men and 
women: it is no game for political struggles, 
no academic arena for non-participant, detached 
philosophers. 

First, then, comes the simple thesis : we must 
work together—and who are the “ we’? Can 
the big task be done on the basis of the “ Inter- 
national,” where divisions are horizontal and 
workers of all countries are combined against 
other classes in order to rule the industries of 
the world, being themselves unmanaged? It 
cannot be. And if they are not to be “ un- 
managed ”’ the administrator arrives : he belongs 
at once to another class, alien to that flat- 
land of the two dimensions “‘ work ”’ and “ pay.” 
And then permit but for a moment the existence 
of administrators; they will either remain 
international and create a worid tyranny, or 
divide up again into geographical compartments, 
and the problem repeats itself. In this imper- 
fect world there is no hope for anything except 
division into national units. Differences of 
climate, character, interests, physical and in- 
tellectual, preclude, I believe with my whole 
heart, a cosmopolitan basis of agreement on any 
other basis than that made by an association of 
national units. 

The internationalization of finance and of 
workers has not prevented this great war or 
other wars, and if the division into nations has 
been the cause of the greatest disaster of all 
time, the sacred work for the noblest minds of 
the world will be when peace comes to destroy 
those ideas which translated the true legitimate 
national competition of trade into a trial by 
force of arms. 


DEDUCTIONS. 


Each nation must think for itself as a whole, 
must help its component parts to the best use 
of its functions. Englishmen are fighting, win- 
ning, dying, side by side: now they shall work 


together. 

Let the employers be encouraged to combine, so 
that they may reduce their useless costs of internal 
competition, but prevent them from taking exces- 
sive rewards. Let them share their experiences, 
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and reduce their costs to the purchaser ; so may 
they lose the necessity of reticence to their 
employees, and, being in a position to treat them 
well, gain their confidence. 

Let the employees be helped to make common 
cause with one another for local matters, meeting 
their immediate administrators, and bringing 
larger questions to a central and open council 
with the nation’s public opinion as_ their 
arbitrator. 

Let the nation assist all classes by a carefully 
thought out line of education, which should be 
now the first study of politicians and economic 
teachers. And let us, employers and employed, 
ask that the State institute schools of manners, 


Views from the 


B. 


I HAvE read the proof of the article ‘No 
Man’s Land’ with the very greatest interest. 
I am glad that the sinister picture of Labout 
and Capital entrenched and glaring sullenly at 
one another is not yet a fact ; Runinsiatin 
between Labour and Capital can prevent its 
becoming so. ‘The first essential is the removal 
of the Teeshedrenins entanglement of mutual 
suspicion. The Lenins and Von Tirpitzs of 
industiy will never fraternize, and so long as 
extremists in both business camps are powerful 
enough to force their respective moderate 
elements into extreme courses of action, so long 
will definite and permanent progress be ob- 
structed. The anarchist on the Labour side, and 
the ponderous “ last-ditcher ” on the employer’s 
side, must be either segregated quite definitely 
from the main body of moderate opinion or 
else disciplined quite firmly by the associations 
of which they are respectively members. We 
hear much more of the extreme Labour view 
than of the extreme Capitalist view, and the 
most reactionaiy schemes or tendencies of the 
latter are usually secret, and difficult to bring 
home to a particular section of employers. 
Many employers sincerely anxious to sink their 
preconceived ideas on certain vexed political 
and economic questions are beginning to fear 
that other powerful sections will, if necessary, 
‘use our post-war economic predicament to serve 
their own ends. 

I would plead, therefore, for some definite 
policy on both sides which boldly and without 
reserve has as its object the expulsion from 
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others of economics, and simple medical training 
for every one, and let us earnestly try so to 
adjust ourselves to the ever-changing conditions 
of the times, that in all honesty of purpose we 
may do our part in making a happier world.* 


* I have not touched on the enormous problems which 
will be involved in the restoration of shattered towns, and 
in the replenishment of the stores of Europe, &c. In these 
cases payment for the labour and material must be made 
by loans involving such a demand for capital from all the 
world that special legislation will be required. The subject 
is too complicated for the above article, but the inevitable 
need for capital bearing a charge of interest must not be 
forgotten in the study of the subject as a whole. 


Employers’ Side. 


Industrial Councils and the like of extremists on 
one side and reactionaries on the other. It 
is a common experience to find that the 
extreme view is put with more eloquence and 
persistence than that of the greater number 
representing the moderate and _ conciliatory 
policy. If any member of a trades union or 
an employers’ association will look back on his 
experience in conferences and meetings, he will 
find the resolution and endeavour of the great 
majority warped and rendered impotent by 
the extremist party, and the policy coloured 
to a degree out of all proportion to their 
number or true influence. It will require 
much more courage than has generally been 
exhibited on the part of the moderate majority 
if the expulsion or restriction of the power 
of the extremist is to be achieved. This 
difficulty is equally apparent on the Labour 
side. 

I have often been astonished to note the 
power wielded by ten or a dozen extreme 
Svndicalists over eight o1 nine hundred moderate 
and reasonable trades unionists. It would 
appear that nothing but the courage given by 
a real belief in the rightness of mutual co- 
cperation between employees and employer will 
give to the moderates of either party the power 
to exclude those whose tenacity in pressing their 
views is an obstruction to a settlement desired 
by the majority. The intrusion of political 
propaganda, more or less furtive, into the 
Councils of both employers’ associations and the 
trades unions is obviously on the increase, and 
is, in my opinion, a potential source of grave 
and serious post-war disturbances. 
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To prove my point, it is only necessary to 
refer to the determined and organized attempts 
on the parts of both extreme employers and 
extremist workmen to prevent, either by faint 
praise or active opposition, the general intro- 
duction of Industrial Councils recommended by 
the Whitley Committee. Views have been cir- 
culated, in some cases quite openly, both by 
certain sections of the employing classes and 
by the Guild Socialists, recommending obstruction 
as a policy, and stating that, as compromise is 
not wanted, the proposals should be if possible 
defeated. 

Your contributor says: “I say boldly, En- 
courage combinations, trusts, cartels, and or- 
ganizations, and encourage them by giving them 
a legal status.” If, by a system of control, 
price-cutting can be abolished, high wages can 
undoubtedly be paid to the workmen and steady 
10 per cent dividends received by the employers ; 
but some one is obviously paying a higher price 
for the product. I do not deny that if the 
scheme became general a basis more or less 
artificial could be obtained by means of which 
some of the evils of inefficient management, low 
wages, and distress caused by unemployment 
could be obviated; but the question of the 
foreign markets remains to be solved. This can 
possibly be compromised by selling for export 
the product at a market price which will in 
general be less than that charged to the home 
consumer. I do not consider that Labour will 
be easily persuaded into agreement to this 
course, and even so the whole system, involving 
action and reaction of trade upon trade, ap- 
proaches very closely a vicious circle. It is 
possible that some compromise could be adopted 
by which the advantages of the trust or cartel 
could be gained, and its major evils, as ex- 
perienced in other countries, avoided. It must 
be recognized, however, that the young trust 
operating in its mildest form has in the past often 
proved to be in its later growth not the ewe-lamb 
of its younger days, but a much fiercer beast. 

Something must be done, however, to safe- 
guard and expand British trade ; the cartel may 
be the solution of the difficulty. If this is the 
case and the fears of many of us are groundless, 
then it is incumbent upon the experts in this new 
industrial scheme to elaborate quite fully and 
without reserve their proposals for the protection 
of the consumer, remembering that a permanent 
solution is not brought about by one trade 
fattening upon another. 

In no other country has the cartel been so suc- 
cessfully exploited as in Germany, and it will be 
interesting to hear, in the middle of a struggle in 
which lives and treasure are being expended 
in an attempt to destroy Prussian militarism, in 
what way we are arranging to protect the 
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British people from the evils of an Anglicized 
Prussian commercialism. If such safeguards are 
easy, it should be equally easy to state them. 


P. J. Pybus. 


II. 


I can only welcome with cordiality the fine 
spirit of your contributor’s article and the 
transparent sincerity of his statement. 

It is patent that any solution of the conflict 
can only come from a change of heart on both 
sides; the spirit is everything, and with a 
common will to justice all is possible. But one 
has to recognize that there are still among us 
on either side of No Man’s Land those to whom 
the War has taught nothing, for the reason that 
their hearts and minds are closed to sentiment 
and argument. 

Among employers are those who frankly look 
to the troublous period of demobilization as an 
opportunity for smashing trades unionism ; 
among the extremists of Labour are those who 
look to the inevitable turmoil of the transition 
as the seed-ground of their revolutionary sowing, 
from which they hope to reap a harvest of class 
hatred. 

The spiritual home of both is in Prussia; the 
will to power by force is their philosophy, their 
poet Lissauer. 

I believe that they are equally unrepresentative 
of the great bulk of their class, and the new 
spirit of the age denies them. 

If so, and the heart of man is sick of war alike 
in the armies and in the civilian populations, k 
believe that the agelong conflict between nation 
and nation, class and class, industry and industry, 
firm and firm, is capable of solution. 

Co-operation in a spirit of trust between 
nations, between industries, between firms, be- 
tween individuals, must take the place of the 
insensate competition which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. 

Just as I look to a closer co-operation between 
the nations in the new era, I welcome the growing 
spirit of union within the nation, the tendency 
towards a wider patriotism, recognizing the 
industry beyond the firm, the nation beyond 
the industry, the common welfare of humanity 
beyond the national claim. And surely this 
sense of a wider patriotism carries with it the 
solution of many of our current difficulties. 
If I am right in thinking that fear is the dominant 
emotion of our latter-day civilization—fear of 
the motives and designs of other nations, fear 
of the future stability of our industry, fear of 
the attack of competing firms, fear among 
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labourers of the arbitrary decision of employers, 
of depression of trade which they cannot foresee, 
of unemployment, of blacklegs, of the break-up 
of their homes—if it is this fear which determines 
so largely our action, the main purpose of any 
Reconstruction must be towards the removal 
of its cause* and co-operation is the method. 

If risk is the juatihcalin of the high rewards 
of capital—as, indeed, it is—in proportion as the 
risk is removed by the elimination of internal 
competition within an industry, so should the 
reward of capital, as such, be reduced. It is not 
too much to say that as regards the staple trades 
supplying the necessaries of our internal economy, 
the only risk to capital lies in the competition 
between the individual units within the industry. 
To the individual firm the sinking of a new pit, 
the building of an experimental ship, is a grave 
tisk ; to the industry as a unit it is negligible, 
and would be more than balanced by the saving 
in the costs of competition. 

Does Labour fear the spectre of monopoly ? 
Associate Labour through its organizations, in 
equal partnership with Capital and Management, 
with the responsibility for the welfare of the 
industry. So much of the power now resides 
in organized Labour, it is a danger to the State 
and to our industrial life that it is divorced from 
responsibility. This divorce has led to the 
spi1it of anarchy which is now sweeping over 
Europe. Autocratic power and the discipline 
it has wielded are in process of overthrow, and 
because Labour has not yet been fully associated 
in government the ferment has taken the form 
of a revolt against all discipline, against govern- 
ment as such. Will Labour, in return for recog- 
nition and admission to equal partnership, volun- 
tarily replace the discipline of fear with the 
discipline of self-subordination to its own repre- 
sentatives, and through them to the wider 
interest of industry, nation, and humanity ? 

And the consumer? Who is he? If the 
producer, in the widest sense of the term, is he 
who contributes by his work to the wealth, 
material and spiritual, of the community, the 
consumer, as such, is limited to the idle, whether 
rich or poor, who toil not neither do they spin. 
Are we tender towards them? Surely, for these 
work would be their souls’ salvation. 

As between the various sectional interests of 
the working community, full publicity of wages, 
profits, prices, hours, conditions in every industry 
would be, in my view, a complete corrective of 
any inequality. No strike, no monopoly, can 
succeed against the full force of an instructed 
public opinion. 

Finally, what is it for which we strive? 
Excess of worldly wealth, power, luxury? I 
think not. I believe that Aristotle was right 
when he wrote, “ The aim of business is leisure,” 
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the priceless boon without which a liberal 
education is a mockery and torment. With the 
application of labour-saving machinery, with the 
proper centralization and co-ordination of in- 
dustrial control, with a sane system of collec- 
tivism for the production of our real material 
needs, I believe it to be within the possibilities 
of the near future to provide the leisure which 
will give to all the opportunity for full spiritual 
self-expression, in which lies the seed of happi- 
ness. C. F. A. Hare. 


III. 


O.P.1.P.’s statement in his introductory 
remarks that “in the rewards of trade the more 
Labour gains the less Capital can obtain ” sounds 
like a throw-back to the wage fund theory. 
Surely, if the two working together lead to an 
increase of wealth, there must be more to divide ; 
the question to be decided is whether capital 
apart from brains should share in the increase. 
Some people during the War have placed their 
capital free of interest where they considered the 
need of it was established. What has happened 
in war-time may come to pass in peace and for 
objects of peace. 

To facilitate reference I make my comments 
under O.P.I.P.’s headings. 


THE EMPLOYERS EXPLAIN Too LITTLE. 


I would suggest to O.P.I.P. that the con- 
centration of capital in individual hands is 
only a necessity on the assumption that it 
cannot be as well used by more democratic 
institutions, such as co-operative societies, &c. 
His statement that “capital wastes” is, I 
think, an unhappy phrase. Everything dis- 
integrates, but only to reintegrate. The problem 
is to ensure that the reintegration shall be 
beneficial. 


EMPLOYERS’ DIFFICULTIES. 


O.P.1.P. speaks of the necessity of concealing 
financial embarrassment from the outside world. 
I fear it is no use saying yet that all secrecy is 
unjustifiable, but I do question whether the 
price paid for it is justifiable. Workmen have 
so often been told that a request for an increase 
in wages cannot be acceded to, only to find that a 
threat of a strike obtains it, that it is hardly 
reasonable to blame them for using methods to 
enforce a demand, unless the actual facts 
against its satisfaction are given. ‘The employer 
engaged on work of real importance may by a 
frank statement not only obtain help from 
outside, but his workpeople may voluntarily 
refuse to avail themselves of a benefit which 
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would only be temporary in the case of the 
firm’s failure because of it—at least such was 
my experience in 1915. 

agree with allO.P.1.P.says about the neces- 
sary passing away of small concerns—though it 
means my own elimination as a small employer. 
But in addition to the lack of the personal 
relationship between employers and employees 
in big firms, the benevolence of “ captains ” of 
industry is apt to be of too feudal a kind. 
There is a disposition on the part of employers 
to become ‘universal providers” for their 
workpeople, rather than seek to inculcate 
right 0 into their workpeople and leave 
the rest to their employees. For instance, in 
addition to providing proper working conditions 
employers now open swimming baths, gym- 
nasiums, &c., in the works, and such provision 
is often held to compensate for a comparatively 
low rate of pay. Such things appertain more 
to the larger corporate life, and the workers 
should be enabled and expected to avail them- 
selves of what a progressive Local Authority 
provides. 


Goop PAYMENT. 


I have a different plan from any of those 
O.P.1.P. suggests. It is that employers 
become salaried servants in their own firm. 
They will decide what it is necessary they 
should take in order that they may give 
of their best. There should be no secret 
about the amount, and the employers’ object 
should be to show that they are at least 
as well worth their salary as any other employee. 


Labour 


I. 


THE article on ‘ No Man’s Land ’ is interesting 
for the reason that it is written by one who has 
played his part in the opposing camp, and with 
the opening statements there will be general 
agreement. It is when we get to Pott that 
the difficulties arise, but a good deal of criticism 
is removed because of the honest admission that 
the article is written with a bias. 

The first fatal difficulty is the dismissal of any 
possibility of nationalization. This arises ap- 
parently because of the confusion between 
ownership and administration. The nationaliza- 
tion of industry does not of necessity mean 
bureaucratic administration, and the War has 
revealed this fact, that private ownership of 
capital and uncontrolled individual enterprise 
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After all salaries are paid the profits can be 
divided, and when every one employed is 
receiving sufficient to enable him or her to give 
of his or her best (and there is no immediate 
call for improvements in the firm itself), the 
general public should benefit by the lowering of 
the price of what is produced. ‘The ggheme need 
not be made legally binding. It will probably 
work as well—f not better—in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and respect—things far 
from easy to win, but worth the time and 
patience entailed. To obtain these masters 
and men must know what goal they are making 
for, .and any steps taken must be in the direc- 
tion of that goal. I think that those professing 
Christianity have too long neglected the teaching 
embraced in the parable of the payment of the 
labourers in the vineyard. Socialists have 
adopted it (many, I think, without recognizing 
its origin) in the phrase: “ From each accord- 
ing to ability, and to each according to need.” 
But when the principle is adopted we are by 
no means out of the wood. Who can decide 
the extent of ability or need ? Even the adop- 
tion of the principle provides no universal 
panacea. I can only suggest that it will be 
well for some to remember St. Augustine’s 
words :— 


“The needs of different people vary. Therich are not to 
be required to use the same food as the poor, but may 
have such food as their infirmity has made necessary for 
them, while at the same time they ought to lament the fact 
that they require this indulgence.” 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS. 


Views. 


fail during a crisis, and from past experience we 
know that even equitable distribution is pre- 
vented when no crisis exists. 

The writer argues that the existence of owners 
of capital is indispensable to industry. I pre- 
sume that he means the private employer, but 
that does not necessarily mean that the existence 
of owners of capital for sale or loan is essential 
to industrial enterprise. Neither does the con- 
tention hold good that it is an advantage to the 
community that large resources of capital should 
be in private hands to be used for ensuring 
development. As a matter of fact, history proves 
that the storage of capital in private hands has 
actually hindered industrial development in the 
best sense, owing to the fact that the speculator 
or profiteer cannot get returns sufficiently 
rapidly to “make it worth his while,’ and in 
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consequence many industries have been pre- 
vented from growing. Take a concrete case, 
afforestation. It has never been developed in 
this country, because private owners of capital 
could not see a return probable during their 
lifetime. 

But let us take the second point, and assume 
that the present system of private finance 
continues. The writer asks, What shall be paid 
to those who provide capital? This is a matter 
upon which no bargain can be struck, and 
education will fail to reach one unless new 
principles are admitted. Labour will not 
tolerate being tied down and compelled to con- 
tribute a percentage rate for the loan of capital 
as it has to do at present, and as it must do so 
long as private capitalism exists. It is a con- 
tribution to idleness, and therefore it must 
ultimately be superseded by a new policy, both 
for raising capital and distributing the results of 
enterprise. Any other method is like putting 
new wine into old bottles. In industry it is a 
question of the progressive development of ideas 
and experiment, and those who hope that 
industry will become democratized are not 
prepared to tie the hands of the future genera- 
tions by accepting a very definite basis at this 
juncture. All the lines of advance are not 
sufficiently clear. 

The employer’s difficulties referred to can only 
disappear when the problems of life are dealt 
with in the light of collective necessity. They 
are largely the outcome of economic indivi- 
dualism. The fear of economic depression can 
be removed by the organization of industry. 
The development of a system based upon 
collective needs would produce better and more 
ordered results without the terrible economic 
waste that immediately would result either from 
competition and private control, or from com- 
binations (such as your contributor indicates) 
which could only lead to their becoming stronger 
than the State itself. 

The remedy suggested of limiting dividends 
has been tried, e.g., in the case of gas companies, 
and it is always found that where the limit of 
profit exists it is possible to overcome the 
arrangement by other methods. Municipalities 
have imposed it upon water companies as a 
bargain for the latter obtaining additional 
powers, but we have yet to learn that it has been 
of any great assistance. If there is to be an 
ordered distribution there must be a fully 
accepted responsibility, and the management of 
industry must become more and more “ pro- 
fessional ”’ in character, instead of the dominating 
force it is at present. 

The abolition of the attitude of the slave, and 
the admission of a new status of Labour in 
industry, can be brought about no other way. 
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Labour must take new responsibilities, and 
the term “ master,” used in the industrial 
sense, must be obliterated from the English 
language. 

From the point of view of a desire to improve 
the status of Labour on feudal lines, your con- 
tributor has made a definite step forward, but 
it will not satisfy the rising aspirations of Labour. 
One grave omission is the failure to recognize 
the evil effects of unemployment, and the 
autocratic power placed in the hands of the 
employer to condemn to poverty large masses 
of people. These elements of insecurity must 
be removed. That can never be adequately 
dealt with while you have the employer in the 
present accepted sense. The community, with 
its communal needs, is, in fact, the employer of 
the community, and the acceptance of the term 
“employer ” indicates an artificial intervention 
between the various sections of the people 
supplying each other’s needs, and is an admission 
of the right to extract for personal gain a large 
proportion of the production. Ten per cent 
may appear small, but how can it be limited to 
10 per cent? Are there not ways in which the 
return to the investor may be hidden? Does it 
not mean 10 per cent on each operation or 
group of operations, and the extraction of 
unearned increment at several stages of pro- 
duction ? 

After careful consideration, and a good deal 
of discussion on the matter of Reconstruction, 
one is convinced of the necessity of devising 
machinery to fit the present stage of develop- 
ment in industrial relations, but it should be of 
such a character that it will provide for the 
abolition of all contributions to idleness, and for 
an equitable distribution of the results of 
industry to those who contribute to production, 
and the elimination of the power of exploitation 
altogether. 

These attempts to devise means of “ refereeing 
the game ”’ between two forces are very much 
like the efforts to preserve peace in international 
matters by means of the Hague Convention, 
without the acceptance of the first principle of 
peace, viz., the elimination of autocracy and the 
suppression of the policy of domination. 

E. BEVIN. 


If. 


I aM somewhat puzzled to know how O. P. I. P. 
arrives at the conclusion that the employers’ 
case has not been sufficiently explained. I have 
gone through all that he has to say, but find 
little, if anything, which is not quite familiar. 
Certainly, most of it has been often said during 
the last twenty years by the economists whom 
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he despises, and a good deal of the remainder can 
be found in publications intended as a contri- 
bution towards securing industrial peace. I do 
not say that employers in general hold, or even 
understand, all the points of view put forward 
by O. P. I. P., but many are rapidly assimilating 
them. 

O. P. I. P. speaks of “‘ No Man’s Land,” with 
Capital and Labour entrenched to fight each 
other. This is a very old circumstance, but it 
is only recently that the workers have, in the 
mass, recognized that with solidarity they can 
be the victors. The capitalist class has for more 
than a century had the opportunity to deal 
equitably with Labour under the existing system 
of production. It has not done so because of its 
philosophy and because it felt the strength of 
its own position. Appeals have been continuous 
for a more humane conception of industry, but, 
speaking generally, these have been contemptu- 
ously dismissed. But now, when, owing to a 
world catastrophe, the inherent power of Labour 
has been demonstrated, numbers in the employing 
class are becoming fearful lest Labour should use 
its power tyrannically, on the principle of ‘“ an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” Hence 
they say: ‘Come now, and let us reason 
together.” 

Summarized in a sentence, the contribution 
of O. P. I. P. is a defence of the doctrine of 
enlightened self-interest as the prime motive of 
life, modified with a confession of its limitations, 
and decorated with a few dashes of sentiment. 
He admits by implication most of the criticisms 
which are advanced against the present industrial 
system and those who direct it. This is shown 
in the references to “ Babel Towers,” to the 
conception of “service” being absent from 
industry, to competition being wasteful, and to 
workers being expected to maintain a servile 
attitude towards their masters. 

The basis of the defence of the existing 
system is the old fallacy that material capital, 
and not human energy, initiative, and self- 
sacrifice, is the dynamic of civilization, and 
as these two conceptions are __ irreconcil- 
able, one must be defeated before peace is 
possible. 

The view of O. P. I. P. is that capital is the 
greatest need of humanity. He denies the 
possibility of a national system because he thinks 
that capital must be attracted in the old 
capitalistic way of gambling for profits, over- 
looking the fact that capital has been attracted 
in a very different way by municipalities and by 
the working class to its co-operative societies. 
As he cannot conceive of the possibility of a 
new machine, his remedies are naturally nothing 
more than the application of the oil-can to the 
existing machine. 
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The workman is asked if “‘ he is sure he prefers 
the office functionary to the human agent actuated 
by self-interest”; yet, when O.P.I.P. gives 
his constructive idea for eliminating the waste 
of capitalism, it is that industry should be 
organized on a basis of monopolistic trusts. It 
does not seem to occur to him that it is easily 
demonstrable that the organization of industry 
on a trust basis is almost identical with that of 
an industry on a national basis. ‘The govern- 
ment of each, by the simple fact of its size, needs 
the bureaucratic method with its departments 
and sub-departments, and a whole hierarchy of 
officials, each with his powers defined. ‘To 
assume that in the government of the trust there 
is any more of the human agent than in the 
government of municipal tramways is_ the 
veriest nonsense. ‘The only real difference 
is that under one the community, either as 
consumers, rate-payers, or tax-payers, receive 
first consideration, while under the scheme 
of O.P.I.P. the capitalist’s 10 per cent is 
paramount. 


Every one knows that the bureaucratic method 
is distasteful to all except the bureaucrat. The 
mistake which O. P. I. P. makes, in common 
with others, is that bureaucracy is confined to 
State departments, whereas it is the inevitable 
accompaniment of highly centralized control 
and direction in any sphere of life. What is 
needed is an industrial organization which 
reconciles large-scale operation with human 
independence. State capitalism does not do 
much towards this, but trustified capitalism 
does infinitely less. The worst features of State 
bureaucracy are present simply because capitalist 
ethics and capitalistic ideas of dominance and 
subjection have been applied to communal 
undertakings. 


As the detailed suggestions of O. P. I. P. are 
merely ways and means of accomplishing an end 
which these comments hold to be no solution at 
all, there is no point in making closer examination. 
One thing may, however, be mentioned : after 
putting capital on a throne of 10 per cent legal 
monopoly he would educate the capitalist to a 
right use of his capital. So far as a plain man 
can see there has been nothing to prevent 
capitalists reading Ruskin heretofore. We 
working folk who care for freedom have no love 
for the bureaucrat, but at any rate we prefer 
him to the rich man whom the Lord has endowed 
with this world’s goods, and whois proud of the 
opportunity of acting as patriarch to those who 
are subject to him. ‘The iron heel of exploitation 
and tyranny is no less an iron heel because a 
section of capitalists attach a rubber pad and 
name it “‘ goodwill.” , 


G. H. T. 
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Ill. 


THE writer of the article ‘ No Man’s Land’ in 
his search for a new way of industrial life proceeds 
upon fcertain assumptions: (1) that private 
capitalism is the one sound basis for industry ; 
(2) that it may be improved by the encourage- 
ment of combines; and (3) that this modified 
system will work well if the personal relations 
between employers and workers are humanized. 
In other words, O. P. I. P. puts his faith in 
private capitalism in coalition with goodwill. 

But Labour cannot allow these assumptions 
to go unchallenged. In the first place, private 
capitalism is unsound because it is based on a 
faise motive —-individual self-interest — which 
almost inevitably takes precedence of the general 
welfare. It is also unsound because so long as 
it exists those who own and control capital must 
virtually control men and women. It is this 
control of the lives of the workers by the em- 
ploying classes against which Labour is in 
revolt. 

In the second place, larger and larger amalga- 
mations (to safeguard the possessions of Capital 
and enable it to satisfy some of the material 
demands of the workers) would strengthen the 
hold of the capitalist classes over the mass of 
workers and consumers. They might or they 
might not improve the lot of the worker. This 
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is not, however, a new policy ; it is merely the 
logical development of private capitalism. 

Thirdly, improvement in the personal relations 
between the employer and the worker as man 
and man does not alter the fundamental structure 
of industry. In any case, goodwill on the part 
of employers is an unreliable motive. It depends 
on the individual. It can, therefore, hardly be 
a safe guiding principle in industry, until just 
relations between employers and workers are 
established. 

Labour, let it be clearly understood, is no longer 
content to accept meliiaetuns of the industrial 
system which leave its main structure untouched. 
The day has gone by when the workers will 
remain permanently satisfied with the proposals 
made by employers, short of proposals for the 
extinction of the employing class as we now 
know it. ‘The demand which is now being made 
cannot be met by O. P. I. P.’s suggestions, which 
would leave the worker in a position of inferiority 
to the employer. 

The only successful line of approach to ‘“ No 
Man’s Land ”’ is through a new attitude of mind 
of the employer. Bluntly, the employer must 
step off his pedestal of superiority, power, and 
authority, and regard himself as an administrator. 
If the employer has any function at all, it is that 
of administration. And an administrator is a 
servant, not a Nabob or a Sultan. G. 


“The Atheneum’ has recently contained the following 


articles 


bearing upon the 


relations between 


Capital and Labour :— 


A Scheme for Industrial Reconstruction 
(February, 1917). 


industrial Reconstruction: an Employer’s 
View (March, 1917). 


A Working-Man’s View of Reconstruc- 
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The Industrial Organism (April, 1917). 


The Reconstruction of Industry: a 
Worker’s View, by E. Bevin (May, 1917). 


The Labour Unrest (June, 1917). 


Labour Unrest: an Unofficial Inquiry 
(Supplement, July, 1917). 


The Politics of Industry (August, 1917). 


The Industrial System before the War 
(September, 1917). 


The Shop-Steward Movement (September, 
1917). 


Industry during the War (October, 1917). 
The State and Industry (November, 1917). 
A New Industrial Order (December, 1917). 


The Meaning of Trade Unionism (January, 
1918). 


Restriction of Output (January, 1918). 


Copies of any Number may be had from the Publisher, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 
price ]s. 2d. each, post free. 
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